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ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN 

AND 

EUROPEAN WARS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The period of rather more than half a 
century, of which we are going to speak, is 
full of great wars. 

1. England had much fighting to do in 
America, where she was beaten. She was 
fighting for a had cause, and freedom and 
good government came from her defeat. 
While America gained very much, England 
lost little more than the lives and the mon- 
ey spent in the war. 

2. In India she was successful. There 
her cause was the cause of peace and good 
government; for she began to understand 
the duty of governing honestly, justly, and 
carefully^ and bo there EugViak ^o^e.Y: \isv.^ 
thriven. 



14 Introductwn, 

3. The greatest war was against France. 
All Europe was thrown into confusion by the 
French Revolution, and England could not 
remain at peace, as she wished. Englishmen 
had to do all they could to save their inde- 
pendence, and they saved it. 

4. This French war was bad for England 
in several ways. She had just begun to find 
out that she had many needful reforms and 
changes to make at home. These had to do 
especially with the management of Ireland, 
the choice of representatives to the House 
of Commons, the regulation of trade and 
manufactures, the raising of taxes, and the 
criminal laws. She had a great minister, 
Pitt the younger, who understood the work, 
and would have done it, but the war put off 
the thought of these things, and they could 
not be attended to till it was over. More- 
over, the waste of money and the destruction 
of trade made England poor and discontent- 
ed for a long time. 
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. THE CACSES OF THE QUAEREL, 17M-177J. ' 
1. Thi: Eoglisli coloniea ii> Nortli America 
had juineil with epirit iu the war agniaat 
France (1756-1763), and the in- Theiiiinmn 
terests of the mother-country anil colonies, 
the coloiiiea liad been alike ivhile Franco 
threatened. Tho peace of Faria, Fehniarj-, 
1763, left the colonists n'ithout fear of fut- 
ate disturbance. The thirteen colouiee tbeii 
reached from the sea to the St. Lawrence 
and tho Lakes, to the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, though the settlers were mostly neat 
the sea-board. Of these tliirteou, a northern 
gianp of four consisted of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Couuccticut, and Khode 
Island; then came a middle gi'oup of New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, auil Penns^ViTk- 
aifl/ iiiii^a eouthern group of &Vft — ."S'vi^vviva., 
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Maryland, the Carolinas (North and South), 
and Georgia. The lands in all were some- 
what thinly inhabited; the people were hardy 
and independent, not wealthy, yet having 
few, if anj'', very poor among them. 

2. The relations between the mother-coun- 
try and the colonies had never been fixed 
Old disa- very accurately, and disagree- 
greeraents. meuts had arisen from time to 
time. The colonists complained of neglect, 
of bad governors, of unfair laws and rules. 
Many points had never been settled : such 
as the rights of the colonists to take posses- 
sion of the lands lying farther west ; their 
rights of trading, and the right of Parliament 
to levy taxes on them. The home Govern- 
ment claimed rights about these things which 
the colonists did not admit. 

3. It was out of a question as to the right 
of taxation that the great quarrel at last 
arose. Questions about trade might have 
righted themselves in time. Al though there 
was some feeling of the hardship of the Nav- 
igation laws, which did not allow the colo- 
nies to trade with any country except Great 
Britain, yet this policy of commercial mo- 
nopoly was usual, and it had grown with the 
growth of the colonies. The wealth which 
i]owed to some persons from it was seen; 
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the injury to the whole commuuity was less 
plain, and a wide-spread system of smug- 
gling) by which foreign produce was brought 
in without payment of the lawful import 
duties, toned dowu much of the evil of such 
laws. 

4. The case soon became quite changed 
when King George III. and his Government 
set on foot a plan for taxing the 
American colonies. Whether En- 
gland could lawfully tax the colonies was 
uncertain ; it was certain that she had not 
heretofore taxed them, and that they had 
never acknowledged that she had any such 
right of taxation ; the Assembly of Massa- 
chusetts had once plainly said that she had 
no such right. 

5. The colonies were becoming more im- 
portant, richer, and better known since the 
late war. The king, on the other ^ ^^ 
hand, wished to have more con- hend's plan 
trol over them, and to keep down of raising 
the independent spirit shown by ^^®"^^- 
some of the assemblies. In England, heavy 
taxes were levied to pay for the late war, 
and to keep up a larger army. One of the 
ministers, Charles Townshend, a brilliant 
speaker, but a headstrong statesman, led 
Parliament to think that the t^t.^^^ \\!l ^\!^- 
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nd might be lessened by raising a reve- 
• in America ; Mr. Grenville, then First 
d of the Admiralty, wished to stop the 
erican smuggling and to enforce the Nav- 
bion laws. 

. The plan of the Ministry proposed to 
*ant duties in the Colonies and Planta- 
stamp tions of America," stating " that 
1765. it was just and necessary that a 
enue should be raised there." Tn 1765 
Stamp Act was passed, requiring law- 
•ors in America to bear stamps, much as 
y do now in this country. This put for- 
*d the claim of Parliamept to tax a coun- 
which sent no representatives to Parlia- 
it. Little attention was paid to the re- 
istrances of the colonies, and few thought 
t they would resist. 

. The colonies were probably not well 
3 to pay taxes to England at that time, 
stance ^^^ *^®y were in debt for their 
ecoi- own share of the war. Perhaps 
'• the assemblies might have voted 

IS of money ; but the colonists did not so 
eh think of the difficulty of raising mon- 
they were angiy at the way in which 
ministers were trying to get it out of 
ni. In North and South alike men made 
their minds to resist. The Virginian As- 
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sembly, in May, 1765, declared that taxation 
without their consent -was illegal; and al- 
most at the same time a meeting at New 
York of delegates from nine colonies used 
tl^ same words. Moreover, the people would 
not use the stamps, and documents were ev- 
erywhere accepted as legal without them. 

8. In July, 1765, a Whig ministry, un- 
der Lord Kockingham, succeeded to power. 
Repeal of Among its members was General 
the stamp Couway, and among its support- 
Act, 1766. gpg Edmund Burke, who became 
a most strong defender of the colonists. 
After some inquiry, during which Benjamin 
Franklin, the agent of Pennsylvania, was 
examined before a committee of the House 
of Commons, the Stamp Act was done away 
with (July, 1766). 

9. There was a change of ministry again 
in the same summer, and a new Government 
^^^^g_ was formed by Pitt, as has been 
hend's Rev- told before.* Pitt soon retired 
^n"®A.ct, from any active share in public 

business, and Townshend again 
guided the ministers in dealing with Amer- 
ica. A new Revenue Act (1767) imposed 
duties in America on tea and five other arti- 

• See Epoch VI., Bk. V., Chap. I., Sec. 9. 
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ole«, to rnise money " for the administration 
of JQstice" and "the support of the civil 
goTemment there." The colooiats were lirm 
in teBiBting all such tasiatiou, great or sninll, 
laid upou tliem b; Englaciil. Seeiug t^is, 
the nev Ministry of Lord North, iu 1^0, 
did airay 'with all duties save that on teu, 
" opon consideratiou of such duties liaviu;; 
been laid contrary to the true priuciples of 
commerce." It was nseiesB to give np some ' 
of tlie duties, for the Americans said there 
n-ftH no right to lay on tbom auy at al! ; 
whether the tax was on oue article or ou 
six, whetlier the duty was great or small, 
made no real matter. 

10. Other diiBcultiea also arose ahont tliia 
time. At Boston citizens aided in roscn- 
ing from the police tbe crew of j]] j^un- 
s sloop who were charged 'witli In Miisu- 
smuggling. Ill feeling grew be- '^''"sftu- 
ttveen the citizens aud the soldiers, wbo 
were now used to keep the people q^utc^. 
A quarrel took place at Boston bettveeii cit- 
leeus and soldiers in Mnrcli, 1770 : it ended 
in the death of some oitizeus, tbe removal 
of tbe troops, and the conviction of two sol- 
diers for manslaugbtei'. All tbia made tbe 
feelings of the people of Massachusetts more 
bitter than heforo. 
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11. The colonisiB left off ofiiiig tea, and 
when the Qovernment would not withdraw 
The Boston the duty, some teanships in Boston 
teapships. harhoT were boarded, and their 
cargoes were thrown into the sea ; on this 
the Ministry tried to punish the whole col- 
ony (December, 1773). The port of Boston 
was to be closed, and the charter of the colo- 
ny taken away ; the Assembly was dissolved. 
But the spirit of the people could not be so 
put down ; to the last the Assembly protest- 
ed against such doings as illegal, and en- 
couraged the people. to hold to their rights. 
As other colonies felt with them, they got 
ready to resist, and a Convention, or meeting 
of representatives, chosen without the con- 
seut of the Grovernor, sat and managed the 
affairs of the colony. 

12. Toward the end of 1774 it was plain 
that war was at hand. In England the king 

audhisMini8ter,LordNorth,*who 
"* ■ did whatever the king wished, 
and had a largo majority in the House of 
Commons, were set on harsh measures. A 
small body of the men who thought for 
themselves, aud thought wisely, such as 
Chatham and Burke, were in favor of giv- 



• See Epoch VI., Bk. V., Chap. II., Sec. 9. 
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iDg way to the coloDlsts. The great trad- 
ing towDS were ou the same side. But the 
Whigs, aa these men were called, were not 
popular ; Englishmen in general neither 
knew nor cared much about the feelings of 
the colonists. Public opinion, on the whole, 
was on the side of the king and the Gov- 
ernment. 

13. In America a Congress of fifty- five 
delegates, from all the thirteen colonies ex- 
cept Georgia, met at Philadelphia Fi„t meet- 
in September, 1774. They drew ing of Con- 
up a Declaration of Rights, claim- ^'^^^• 

ing for themselves all the liberties of En- 
glishmen. Full of sympathy for Massachu- 
setts, they passed resolutions pointing to 
a stoppage of all trade with Great Britain. 
They issued addresses to the people of Great 
Britain, and to the people of Canada, and a 
petition to the king. They behaved wisely 
and moderately, and separated after calling 
another congress for May, 1775. 

14. Lord North was willing, in 1775, that 
the colonists should no longer be taxed, but 
the king was still determined to Last hopes 
punish them for their rebellious of peace. 
spirit. The Houses of Parliament also felt 
as he did, and would not listen to the wise 
advice of Chatham and Buike, ^o \Xi^ \^^X» 
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chance of peace was lost. Meanwhile, in 
Massachusetts and in Virginia men were 
arming. Although the power, resources, 
and population of England would seem to 
give her the advantage, the colonies were 
strong in the hardy habits and stubborn 
spirit of their people, in the great size of the 
country, and in the distance over -sea from 
England. If they had not trained soldiers 
or generals, still almost every settler was 
used to carry arms, and they knew the coun- 
try ; it might be hard to get money and oth- 
er things wanted for a war, but their own 
needs were few, and they were ready to bear 
much in defense of their homes. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FIGHTING IN AMERICA, 1775-1782. 

1. The first fighting was in Massachu- 
setts, in which colony Parliament had, in 
Fighting at February, 1775, declared that " a 
Lexington, rebellion existed." The colonists 
had a store of arms at Concord, a town 
about eighteen miles north-west of Boston. 
General Gage, who was governor of the col- 
ony and commander of the forces at Boston, 
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secretly sent a force in April to take or de- 
stroy these stores. Men got to know of tbis, 
aud gathered to resist. At Lexington, ten 
miles from Boston, fighting began, and sev- 
en men were killed. The arms still in store 
at Concord were destroyed, and after a smart 
skirmish the troops began their homeward 
march. They were harassed all the way 
by the colonists, who fired at them from be- 
hind the hedges ; but fresh troops came out 
from Boston to help them, and they got 
back to barracks, having lost about 270 men, 
while less than 100 was the loss of the other 
side. 

2. From this time there was war between 
England and her American colonies. Ill 

feeling and even hatred soon „ ,. , 
" _ , , XT. J. Connecticut. 

grew up between the two peo- 
ples. The king was firm in the resolve to 
reduce "the rebels," and the mass of the 
English people agreed with him, though 
they did not care much. In America, while 
many colonists remained " loyal," the help 
they gave was not great compared with the 
fierce resistance of the majority in almost 
every part. At first the war went on chiefly 
in the four Northern, or New England, col- 
onies. Massachusetts led the way, quickly 
foUowed by Connecticut. T\i^ "Lfc^A^^^Xjox^ 
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of Connecticnt sent a force which surprised 
the little garrisous of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, on Lake Champlain. These success- 
es, thongh small, were cheering, and hrought 
the colonists stores, and guns, and powder, 
which they greatly needed. 

3. Cougress met for its second session at 
Philadelphia in May, 1775, and the moderate 
w 1 « ^ party in it was weaker than he- 

Washington i i^it j. ^ ir 

made com- tore. Measures were taken for 
mander-in- raising money, and a command- 
^ ^® ' er- in -chief was elected — George 

Washington, of Virgiuia. He had earned 
some reputation in the former war,* aud had 
a well -deserved character for moderation, 
public spirit, and honor. It was very need- 
ful that the command in war should be given 
to one great soldier. For a danger which 
threatened the colonies was that local in- 
terests and jealousies should prevent them 
from holding together as one country ; since 
each colony had been used to manage itself, 
and had been quite independent of the rest. 
Congress as yet had no real power, and could 
not do much more than advise what was 
best. 

4. The English governors retired from the 

* See Epoch VI,, Bk. IV., Chap. I., Sec, 1 
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Sonthern colonies, and Virginia, under Pat- 
rick Henry, began to make open battle of 
resistance; Massachusetts acted Bunker iiiii, 
for herself -without waiting for May, 1775. 
Congress. Round Boston men fought with 
such generals as they could find. General 
Gage was joined by a large body of fresh 
troops in May, and then made up his mind 
to fortify Bunker Hill, a height on the pen- 
insula which commands Boston. On the 
other side, a strong body of Americans was 
sent to occupy the hill during the night. 
Next afternoon, in the sight of all Boston, 
the English stormed the hill. The ground 
was difficult, and they were twice beaten 
back, but in a third attack the hill was 
taken with great loss. The victory was 
with the English, but. on the Americans, 
who fought most stubbornly, the effect was 
not that of a defeat, and the day has always 
been counted among their national successes. 
5. In Congress the minority of able men, 
who aimed at independence of England and 
union among themselves, gained invasion of 
ground, and began to lead the Canada. 
country. Late in tbe autumn. Congress 
agreed to attempt a great thing, and in- 
vaded Canada. Montgomery, a soldier who 
had become a settler iu ^ew XotV,V\^i>^ "iv 
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force of 3000 men took St. JobuB antl Mout- 
real, ioteuding to poiss down tlie St. Law- 
rence to Quebec, liut bis army dwindled 
away, as his men only served fur abort peri- 
ods. Another force of 1000 men, nuder Ben- 
edict Arnold, had been aeut from Masaucbu- 
sette np the Kennebec Bivei to join Mont- 
gomery. Tbeyhad tofindtheirn'uytbrough 
the rougb, nnsettled country that now is the 
State of Maine, and round the north of the 
Green Mountains. This band was almost 
starved and lost, but somewbat more than 
half reucbed Quebec ea¥ly iu December. 
The united forces then numbered scarcely a 
thousand ; it was hopeless to take tbo city 
with Eo few men, but au aasault was made, 
Montgomery was killed, and his division 
was driven back. Arnold, his second in 
command, was wounded vrbile attJtckiug 
the lower city, and his division was over- 
powered. Tlie Americans lost 160 kiUed, 
and 436 wcte made prisonerg, white 20 was 
tbe loss of the garrison. Even after this 
failure Arnold staid till May, attempting a 
blockade; tbcn he retreated before General 
rarlptnii. .111.1 nil fTniiiKhi wiifi I'ciiincd bv 
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army ^vhile keeping watch over BostoD, was 
ready to figlit. He sent General English 
Thomas to occupy Dorchester troops leave 
Heights, which from the south Bo8ton,i776. 
commanded Boston city and harbor and 
the British lines on Boston Neck. General 
Howe, who had succeeded Gage, was unable 
to drive tbem from their position. He bad 
long thought that Boston was a bad place 
for his head-quarters, so he now took his 
troops away and retired to Halifax; the 
English never again had any real bold on 
the Nortbern, or New England, States. 

7. Tbe colonies now began to listen more 
and more to tbe counsels of tbe extreme 
men ; tliis was natural when war j^gciaration 
had once begun. So long as it ofindepend- 
was only talked about, however ^J^^'A^j^ 
bitter the talk might be, there * 
was hope that things might be quietly set- 
tled. But when once war had broken out, 
and Americans were glorying in feats of 
arms done against the English, the desire 
of settling matters grew faint and died 
away. The need of some form of independ- 
ent government became pressing; and in 
Jane, 1776, on the motion of Bicbard Hen- 
ry Lee, of Virginia, Congress agreed "that 
these united colonies are and ovi^^t X/^ \^ 
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free and iadepeadent States." A committee 
of five delegates &om fire StHtes — AdftnlB 
of MiiBSachuBetts, Fraukliu of PennajrlTa- 
nia, Jefferson of Virgiuia, Livingston of New 
York, Sberman of Coiinecticutr--drew up a 
draft of tbe Declaration of Imlependence, 
With some changoB it ■was pasaed by Con- 
f^ress, and piiblislied, aa tlie Declaration of 
iDdependence, on Jul; 4tb, 1776. It was 
BJgned on tbat day, or aoon after, by dele- 
gates from all the tbirteeu Statea. Tbe 
Declaration was a bond of union ; but it 
did notbing, and uotbing could be done 
at tbe time, to join the separate States ud- 
det one government, bo as to make what ia 
called a Confederation. Congress also ^nt 
Franklin and two others to try to got help 
from the French Government in tbeir atrng- 
glo for freedom. 

8, Daring this anmmer many more sol- 
diers were on their way from England, and 
^ . Admiral Lord Howe woa sent out 
Haws at- with powers to treat for peace, 
Incks Hew but uo peace Could be made. 

■\urk,iM(i. jjg^ Y^^j^^ ^iip ^j ^ji^ Middle 
States, now became tlio tliii'f scat of war. 
This Stiiic bad not licci. wiv cag.'r to resist 
Kiigland : I!io li>y.ilists wi'm many, and t ii.; 
lOiigliHh authorities thought tbat in this and 
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the other Middle States inneli help woiihl 
be got. The city of New York was held 
by Washington, who had an army of 10,000 
men, which was increased early in August 
to 27,000 by uew levies of militia, who were 
not, however, very good soldiers. General 
Howe, with the troops which had left Bos- 
ton, sailed from Halifax, and reached Sandy 
Hook at the end of Jane. He lauded 9000 
men on Staten Island, and was well received. 
In August the main body of the new troops 
from England reached the general, who was 
thus in command of about 25,000 men. He 
then sent a division to the south-west point 
of Long Island, who soon faced the Ameri- 
can position near Brooklyn. After three 
days of skirmishing, the English forces 
routed the Americans, and made them with- 
draw from Long Island; soon the English 
crossed the East River and entered the city 
of New York. The Americans, unable to 
hold the neighboring country, crossed the 
river Hudson, and when Lord Cornwallis 
followed closely, Washington retreated with 
all speed through New Jersey into Pennsyl- 
vania. 

9. Thus the States of New York and New 
Jersey were won back, and the English held 
the country as far as the tvvftx \>^"a."^?s«x^. 
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So tLreateiiJDg il[d things look, tfaat tlie 
New Jersey, Coiigreas lefc Pbiladctphia for a 
1776, Bafur nieetiug-place at Baltimore. 

Howe ought to have pressed on across the 
Delaware, and to have forced the rcmalne 
of tbe American army to flght wbilo it waa 
ont of heart. Instead of doing this, he dis- 
persed his troops iu quarters in New Jersey, 
where they became unpopular, and then be 
watted for the ice on tbe river. Thus Waab- 
ingtou fonnd time to get new soldiers to- 
gether; Congress and the country had time 
to recover fi'om the abooli of defeat and lois- 
fortuue. At the very end of the yearjWasb- 
ingtori surprised Trenton, aa English post, 
and a few days later, again crossing the riv- 
er Delaware, passed to the rear of Lord Corn- 
wallis's army. He then gradually recovered 
almost all New Jersey. Tbe whole fighting 
of this ye^r wns thus made a success for the 
Americans, for tlie Engtisb generals, with 
far better soldiers, bad bad to give way to 
Washington. 

10. The Slimmer of 1777 was marked by 
_ . an attempt to out off tbe North- 
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meet a force under Clinton from New York. 
Leaving Crown Point at the end of June, be 
pushed on to Ticonderoga, which was left by 
its garrison ; then, crossing a most difficult 
country, full of forest, streams, and swamps, 
made still more difficult by artificial obsta- 
cles, he found Fort Edward also empty. By 
this time the militia of the New England 
States had come together ; they were mostly 
untrained men, but were well armed, brave, 
used to hardships, and very angry on ac- 
count of the cruel doings of the Indian sav- 
ages who had come with General Burgoyne. 
From Fort Edward to Albany was fifty miles, 
and Burgoyne dared not go on till he had 
got proper supplies; so a month was spent. 
Then the army crossed to Saratoga, and 
found the enemy under Generals Gates and 
Arnold, in front of Stillwater, lining a low 
range of hills called Bemis's Heights. Aft- 
er a hard fight, the English remained mas- 
ters of the ground, but had gained no real 
advantage. For more than a fortnight Bur- 
goyne waited for news of Clinton ; then he 
tried, without success, to break through the 
enemy's lines. With great difficulty the 
army retreated to Saratoga, ten miles ; there 
it was surrounded, and all supplies were cut 
off. A convention was signed ou 0<itQUvi^ 
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17tli, allowing tlie EngliHli to lay down the:] 
arnis aud receive ptoviaious; ttience tbe] 
marched aa priaouers to Massachasetta 
About 3500 fightiug men, 5750 in all, wen 
made prisoners. This Cooveiitiuti of Sara 
toga was the tnrti log-point in the war; ii 
waa an enormous disaster for the EngUsI 

11. Meanwhile, in the Middle States 
Washington had heen able to do little, be^ 
HoivE \iAtt oanseof the siuallneBa of bia army 
Philadelphia. Late iu the spring (1777), Gener 
al Howe decided on leaving New Jersey t( 
reach Philadelphia by aoother way. Em' 
barking some 14,000 men at New York, ht 
sailed southward, entered the Chesapeake, 
imd T«acbed the Head of Eli^, seveuty loilei 
from Philadelphia. Washiugton, in Sep- 
tember, met him half-wny between Philadel- 
phia and the Head of Elk, whcTo flowed s 
stream, the Brandywine. The AmericauE 
were routed, aud Washington conid not pre- 
vent the advance of the English, who euter' 
eil the city. But General Howe found thai 
lie could (lu little toward ninniiighnck Penu. 
cylvanin.aiid lie failed to di'aw WnshiuGiton 
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12. In England tbe news of the surrentlor 
at Saratoga made even the ministers wish 
for peace. Unfortunately, the . 
same news made the French Gov- wish for 
emment ready to enter into trea- peace, 1777- 
ties of alliance and commerce with 
the United States (February, 1778). Lord 
North then passed a bill giving up altogeth- 
er the claim of Parliament to tax the colo- 
nies, and was ready to do any thing short of 
granting them independence. 

• 13. This was a time when the war might 
have ceased without dishonor to England. 
England was ready to own that she had been 
in the wrong. She was willing to grant all 
that Americans had claimed ; freedom, with 
some slight tie to the mother- country, or 
even independence, as Lord Rockingbam 
thought, might have been conceded. But 
when France began to interfere in the war, 
its meaning was changed. The honor of 
England seemed at stake; even those who 
had been against the war before now thought 
that it must be carried on boldly. Thus 
Chatham, in the House of Lords, declared he 
would never consent to "an ignominious sur- 
render of the rights of the empire." " Shall 
■we now," be said, "fall prostrate before the 
House of Bourbon ?" And hva d^aiVi^iw^V'^^ , 
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1778, pat an end to the last hope of reconcil- 
iation with America.* 

14. The certainty of war with France at 
once began to mar English plans. Orders 
English leave were sent out to the new com- 
Phiiadelphia. mander-in-chief, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, to retire from Philadelphia to New York. 
The Americans instantly retook the city and 
almost all parts of the Middle States. New 
York was again the head-quarters of the En- 
glish ; but as troops were sent thence to Hal- 
ifax, Bermuda, and the West Indies, to guard 
against the French fleet, the army did little. 
And want of union between the States, quar- 
rels in Congress itself, difficulties of raising 
money, men, and supplies, and jealousies in 
the army, hindered Washington from doing 
any great thing. 

15. In 1780 men were made more bitter 
by a very unfortunate event. General Ar- 

nold, a man of mark, who had held 
ajor n r . ijjjpQj.^a,nt commands at Sarato- 
ga and at Philadelphia, was now at West 
Point, a fort dominating the upper part of 
the State of New York. This he treacher- 
ously offered to hand over to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton ; the terms were to be arranged with 

r , 

* See Epoch VI., Bk. V., Chap. II., Sec. 8. 
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Major Andr^, aid -de -camp to the English 
general. He visited Arnold, and was taken 
prisoner on liis way back in disguise, and 
with a pass given by Arnold. Arnold had 
time to escape to the English lines ; Andr6 
was treated as a spy. His plea of a safe- 
conduct from Arnold was not unfairly met 
by the reply that Arnold was a traitor, and a 
safe-conduct granted for a treacherous pur- 
pose was not valid. "Washington was un- 
yielding, and Andr^ was hanged. It was 
natural enough that the Americans should 
insist on making an example of him ; but 
when they hanged him on the charge that 
he was a spy, they were really revenging 
themselves on him for the treachery of Ar- 
nold, whom they could not reach. By the 
English, Andr6 was honored as a martyr to 
his zeal for king and country. 

16. Sir Henry Clinton's new plan of op- 
erations carries us to the Southern colonies, 
where loyal feeling was still rath- The South- 
er strong. In November, 1778, a ^^^ colonies. 
small force occupied Savannah, the capital 
of Georgia. From this point the troops and 
their supporters carried the war into the two 
Carolinas, and seized Port Royal, while an 
attack made by the French and American 
forces was driven back. Eai\^ m\?Cife ^Y^wx*^ 
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of 1780 Clinton took Charleston, aod tbea 
luftr I^Td Comwallis in command. General 
Giiles, who -viaa sent to uppoBo him, failed, 
ULid tlie South seemed to be entirely won 
bncli by the English. Coruwallis was so 
Niire of this, that he formed a plan of ieaviLg 
Lord Rawdon to keep the South uudci' con- 
trol, while he Li mself marched uorthward to 
join Clinton. 

17. This attempt was beyond liia power, 
aud be failed. lu order to cross the riven, 
^ , he had to go far inland ; the conn- 
Cnrniallls try was difficult, oud the people 
« lot}'- did not help him, so that he could 
'"""■ ' " not get food for his men. The 
Americana, though routed at Guildford, in 
Korth Carolina, in March, 1781, followed 
Comwallis as ho retired to Wilmiu};ton, on 
the coast. There the English staid three 
weeks. At last Comwallis reached York- 
towuin the Chesapeake Bay, aud there wait- 
ed fur Clinton to join him by sea. But theie 
ho was shut in on all sides. Washiugton and 
La Fayette, with a force, almost three times 
as large as his own, marched iiitu VirEiiii- 
and hemmed in Yorktowii : ti>- '" 
.■-imc, rmiii tlifiW-' ■ 
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brave attempts wliicb bad ouly proved bis 
position to be bopeless. Farther soutb the 
English bad been driven back, till, at the 
end of 1781, they held nothing but Charles- 
ton and Savanuah. 

18. This was really the end of the war, 
though in some places fighting coutiuued ou 
a small scale. The English still j^q^q ^q^^;^ 
held New York till November, resigns, 
1783, after peace had been made. ^^^^• 
But feeling in Englaud was now steadily 
changing into keen dislike of the war ; the 
majority which supported the Government 
in the House of Commons grew smaller and 
smaller. In Februarj'-, 1782, General Conway 
proposed an address praying the king " that 
the wiar might no longer be pursued," and 
the Government threw it out by one vote 
only. Another motion of like effect was 
proposed and carried; the Ministry could 
no longer stay in oflfice, and in March, 1782, 
Lord North resigned. 

19. By the uniou of the two bodies of 
Whigs, a new Ministry was TheWiiig 
formed under Lord Rockingham, Ministry. 
with Lord Shelburne as Colonial Secretary. 
They were in favor of making peace, and 
Lord Shelburne at once opened negotiations 
for this purpose. 
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CHAPTER III. 
WAR WITH FRAUCE AND SPAIN, 1178-1785. 

1. DuniNO these later years of the Ameri' 
can war, EDgland's task had been made hope- 
Wit with lefts by the state of things iu Ea- 
France. rope. MoDy powers wure at wui 
with England, and at one time almost all 
Europe was openly or secretly hostUe. Id 
Marcli, 1778, a treaty of uUiaBce was made 
between France and America. War be- 
tween England and France Boon followedi 
A French fleet during the summer helped 
the Americans, and afterward hovered abonl 
the West Indies and took possession of Do- 
minica. Nearer home, the Chanoet fleet, un- 
der Ailmiral Keppel,was met hy o far more 
powerful French fleet, under D'Orvilliers, 
and, after fighting, retired to harbor. 

2, Next year the war iu Europe became 
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French privateers^ or sbips sent out, not by 
Government, but by private persons, who 
-wished to gain what they could by attack- 
ing the enemy's vessels. Ireland could not 
be defended ; commerce was nearly at an 
end; the English fleets could only try to 
keep the enemy off. The French even at- 
tacked Jersey, and the Spaniards besieged 
Gibraltar. 

3. In 1780 arose a quarrel with the neu- 
tral powers, which left England for a time 
without a friend. England had Kightof 
claimed and exercised Kight of search. 
Search, that is, the right to stop and search 
all merchant vessels sailing under the flag 
of any neutral nation, and to take them if 
they were found to be carrying supplies to 
the enemy. It was a claim galling to the 
dignity and harmful to the trade of nations 
who were at peace, and it unfairly placed 
their interests at the mercy of those who 
w^ere at war. The Empress Catherine of 
Rossia, angry at the doings of Spain and 
England, put forth a declaration, stating 
that " free ships make free goods," and con- 
traband goods, that is, goods which a nation 
at war might seize anywhere, were those 
only that a treaty might have declared to 
be such ; that the blockade of a* y^\^ ^"^^ 
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not to be aoknowledged unless there were 
really omisers off the port to stop merchant 
ships from entering. Thus, to protect their 
own interests, Bossiay Sweden, and Den- 
mark made a leagae called the Armed Neu- 
trality. Holland and Pmssia afterward 
joined, and France and Spain agreed to the 
declaration. 

4. As might bo expected, in 1781-1782 En- 
gland was hard pressed. In Eoropean wa- 
Gib itar ter8,the French and Spanish fleets 

swept the seas, and althongh Ad- 
miral Parker beat the Dutch near the Dog- 
ger Bank, yet, on the whole, the enemy had 
command of the Channel. Minorca was lost, 
and Gibraltar was closely besieged. All 
through 1782 General Elliot and his garri- 
son defended the place, and beat back ev- 
ery attempt to take it. In October Admi- 
ral Lord Howe relieved the garrison with 
a powerful fleet, and Gibraltar was saved, 
though the siege was kept up till the news 
of peace arrived. There are few more glo- 
rious deeds of daring and endurance in En- 
glish history than the defense of Gibraltar 
by General Elliot and his brave garrison. 

5. In the West Indies Admiral Bodney 
could do little for a time. At last a glori- 
ous victory fell to his lot. The French Ad- 
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miral de Grasse had taken most of the Lee- 
ward Islands, and was threat- Admiral 
ening Jamaica, which Rodney Rodney's 
meant to protect. Anchored in v»ctor>'. 
St. Lucia, he watched for the French fleet 
from Port Royal in Martinico. After some 
days of straggling and rather confused light- 
ing, Rodney forced a general battle. The ad- 
miral led the way, and broke the French line. 
The battle lasted for eleven hours. " I be- 
lieve the severest ever fought at sea," Rod- 
ney himself wrote. The Count de Grasse at 
last struck his flag, the whole fleet was bro- 
ken np, and from that day the French were 
no moi*e masters of the seas. 

6. The new Ministry in 1782 was ready to 
make peace, acknowledging the independ- 
ence of the United States. France Treaty of 
and Spain were by no means de- Versailles, 
sirons of peace, but the Americans ^^^^• 
willingly entered into negotiations with Lord 
Shelburne, and welcomed the end of war. A 
treaty was signed at Paris in November, 
1782, but was dependent on peace being 
made between Great Britain and France. 
Treaties with Franco and Spain soon fol- 
lowed. England gave back some of her 
conquests, as Chandernagorc, PondichoiTy, 
and St. Lucia, gave i\]^) To\i^^ci, %\:.V\vi^\vi^ 
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Miqaelon, and got some West Inclin Islands. 
Spain eagerly desired to have Gibraltar, bat 
Eoglielimeu, proud of tbe glorioas defense, 
were resolved to keep it, Minorca and tbe 
Ploridas nere yielded. The treaties were 
all signed at Versailles in September, 1783. 
Some men were loud ill calling them dis- 
gracefnl, but those who knew how bardly 
pressed England was, and how tbe increase 
of debt and waste of men was crusliiug her, 
saw tbat peace must be had, and that tbe 
terms were fair. England came with boo- 
i>r out of the war against these powerful 
European foes. Sbe bad met with disasters 
in a bad cause iu America, but still ber sol- 
diers and sailora Lad done their dnty well. 
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TJffE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PEOPLE. 

1. In India, Clivo had saved the English 
settlements, and had greatly enlarged them.* 
We have now to see how the English made 
their power felt all over India, and how the 
native states, one after another, fell under 
the control of England. This was due part- 
ly to the courage of the English, and to the 
peace and good order which they made where 
they ruled. But it was also due partly to 
the divisions among the natives themselves 
— for the people of India were not all of one 
race or of one religion, and the country was 
broken up under many governments. 

2. The people to whom the land belonged 
in very early times were a very dark* race, 
not much civilized. Some tribes of them still 

« See Epoch VI., Bk. IL, Chap. III., Sec. 8-11. 
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remaiu iu tbe LigLlanda of Centrnl ludia, 
The bill- si'd oIb" ill tli^ Iiills aai Ibiesta 
ncft. of almost nil partH; among the 

best knowu are the Santala iu Bengal along 
the Rnjoiahal hills, the KOls in CLota Nag- 
pore, tlie Bheels in Rajpontana, aud the 
Gouds. Tboy are mostly a quiet, simple 
people, wlio have never formed great states 
cif their on'ii, but bave always lived t* them- 
selves, obeyiog the rulers of other races. 
Tbey gave tbe English little trouble. 

3. A great nud more civilized people came 
in upon these tribes, passing over the Indus 
The and down tbe valley of tbe Gan- 

Hindooi. ges. These spread, as Eottlets, 
all over tbe land. This race, called Hin- 
iloo,tbougb united by one religion, split off 
into many states, Tbe most important that 
lasted to tbe days of English rule were tbe 
states of Rjqpootana, as Oodypore and Jey- 
pore, andthe Mahratta states of Poena, Guz- 
erat, Baroduj and tbe territories of Simlia and 
Holkar. Besides these, the greatest iiumbei 
of tbe people in most parts of India are of 
the Hindoo race; and in many parts tribes 
ivbicli were not Hindoos bj' race have be- 
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religiou had come across the Indus from Cen- 
TheMoimm- tralAsia; these were Mohammed- 
medans. ans, Tvho began to pour into In- 
dia during the eleventh century. They were 
eager to conquer the rich Hindoo kingdoms, 
and longed to put down the idolatrous re- 
ligion. Piece by piece they overran the 
land, and beat down most of the kingdoms 
and ruled over them. They set up a great 
empire, with a capital at Delhi ; then they 
added province after province, all North In- 
dia as far as the river Norbudda, all Bengal, 
and the Deccan as far as the river Kistna. 
And when the empire broke up, still many 
of its parts were ruled by Mobamnied.aus 
who, like the Nizam in the Deccan and Hy- 
der All in Mysore, were lords over Hindoo 
subjects. The hatred between the two races 
of Hindoos and Mohammedans helped the 
English to spread their authority over both. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

INDIA UNDER WARREN HASTINGS, 1773-1784. 

1. While Clive had staid in lodia he had 
raled firmly,* but after his return to En- 
gland in 1767, the loss of his firm- English 
ness and honesty was soon felt, misrule. 

It would be scarcely too ranch to say that 
greed and oppression, misrule and false 
dealing, marked English rule in Bengal and 
Madras during the few years before 1773. 
The tales that reached home roused men's 
anger; and when, in 1770, a famine killed 
about one-third of the people of Bengal, the 
home Government was forced to interfere. 

2. A new constitution was given to the 
East India Company under "the Regulatiug 
Act" of 1773. This gathered the Regulating 
three settlements of Bengal, Bom- -A.ct, 1773. 
bay, and Madras, or Presidencies, as they were 
called, under the Governor of Bengal; it 
gave him the title of Governor-general, and 
set up a council of four members to help 
'lim. A Supreme Court of Justice was also 



• See Epoch VI., Bk. V., Clvav.l.,Sfc<i.^, 
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Tii.ide At Culcotta, like the EagliBli Coart at 
WestniiDster, and tliua Eugliah li^w tchs 
brought into India. 

3. The act nnmed, aa the first Governor- 
general, Warren HastiDgs, trho had b«eii 
RntCo.- Governor of Bengal since 1772. 
ernot-gen- He Lad been loDg in India, aud 
*'■*'■ kuow about tUe country. He 

lind Bided witli Clive in trying to make tbe 
Ktigliah rnlo better in Bengal. Some re- 
f'oi'tua lie had already beguu. He found the 
gathering of taxes in the hands of natives 
who oppressed and robbed the people. He 
made a new and belter settlemont of the 
taxes, and removed (he capital from Moor- 
Mliodabad to Calcutta. Hastings ruled, on 
the whole, justly, strongly, and wisely, bnt 
he did some things which were cniel and 
nnjnst, for which he has been rightly blamed. 
Being pressed by the directors of t!ie Com- 
pany in England for money, he made an un- 
fair bargain with the Vizier of Oude, who 
coveted tbe neighboring territory of Rohil- 
cund, while Hastings wanted money. Hast- 
ings sold to the vizier tbe distriota of Corah 
rtiid Allahabad, and listening to kis talk 
about llio hud faith of Iho Itohillas, an At- 
^!ian iLibe wliich Lad latylj scltlud iifat him, 
sold the acr\-icea of EnglisU troops, and be- 
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r money the tool of the vizier, who 
make uo terms with the Kohillas. 
rere, perhaps, daugerous neighbors, 
y had given no cause for war, and 
ack npon them was wicked. By 
jf English troops, their chiefs were 
ud themselves driven across the 
or enslaved. 

e Governor -general found his new 
L no easy one; the Kegulating Act 

laid down his powers ex- The Coun- 
id his Council, instead of c»i' 
him, often went against him. Three 
Dur members — Francis, Monson, and 
3g — who came from England with 
inds set against Hastings, began to 
him at the very first meeting of the 
They knew little about Indian 
, and were neither as wise nor as 

as Hastings. But they were im- 
with the evils of English rule in lu- 
l they fancied it was their business 
tn every thing. The result was soon 
bere was nothing but quarreling, un- 
Jing^ and scandals. Even in these 
ies Hastings changed the way of 

taxes Avith great advantage to the 
of India and to the Company. He 
jh to stop bribery \\itVva ^ivsV^^^'tN- 
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bravely Iboght to save Madras from Hydei 
Ali. HaBtings was able to make a general 
peace with the Mahrattas in 1782. By the 
treaty of Salbye, conquests were restored, 
but the island of Salsette was kept. 

-6. The peace did not take in Mysore, and 
its mler, Hyder Ali, still pressed hard on 
j War with Madras. He had rushed upon 

i Hyder AU. the Camatic in 1780 with a large 

i J army, well armed^ and in part trained b^ 

j j French officers. The nabob made no re- 

i : sistancC) fort after fort fell, and the army 

^ ■ drew on toward Madras. Sir Hector Munro 

tried to relieve Arcot, and another force un- 
der Baillie was to join him. Bnt Baillie 
was defeated, and Munro hurried back tc 
Madras with the loss of his guns. On newe 
of this Hastings was roused. He sent off 
Sir Eyre Coote by sea at once with what 
force he could spare, and sent a Sepoy expe- 
dition along the coast through Cuttack and 
the Northern Circars. Coote retook Arcot, 
which had fallen, relieved Wandewash, and 
gained a great victory at Porto Novo. Witli 
small resources and poor support from an^i 
one except Hastings, Coote held his own, 
and beat off all the attempts of Hyder Ali. 
The year 1782 saw the English fortunes in 
Madras at a low ebb. French troops and a 
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Frencli fleet under Admiral Suffreiu brouglit 
help to Hyder Ali. Madras was again be- 
sieged by the Mysore army, and was in great 
danger, but at the end of the year Hyder Ali 
died, and his son Tippoo hurried his army 
home to Mysore. The treaty of 1783 with 
France relieved the English from a threat- 
ening danger in India. 

7. In the end of 1784 Hastings gave up 
his office, and went back to England early 
iu the next year, leaving the En- barren 
glish territories in India at peace. Hastings 
He left behind him a great name leaves India. 
as a strong ruler both in peace and war. 
He had always at heart not only the inter- 
ests of England, but also the welfare of the 
Indian peoples whom he ruled. A great 
man, always patriotic, though not always 
scrupulous enough, he made a new great 
empire in the East while the English king 
and his ministers were losing the great do- 
minion in the West. Hastings and Clive 
were the two greatest Englishmen who had 
to do with India. 

8. Not long after the return of Hastings, 
an attack was made in the House of Com- 
mons on his conduct in India. A resolution 
was carried, ordering his impeachment at tlxi 
bar of the House of Lords. Tlie> iv\a\vi,\^ "w^ 
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tlie matter were liis old enemy Fraiici% and. 
I Deach- Burke and Fox. The Ministiy 
mentor' Were ill a diffiouUy. Pitt, and 
Warren Dundas, the president of the 
Hastings. g^^ ^^ Control, had never liked 

Hastings ; they believed many of the storieB 
told against him and against English rule 
in India; bnt they did not want to have 
things looked into. They consented to the 
motion, but refused to help in the manage* 
ment of the impeachment. So the mana- 
gers were chosen from the Opposition side 
of the House, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan be- 
ing the chief among them. Articles of im- 
peachment were drawn up containing nine 
charges, which were afterward increased to 
twenty-two. The trial began in February, 
1788. Burke, in a fine speech, which it took 
four days to deliver, accused Hastings and 
those tinder him of every kind of cruelty 
and wrong -doing. Only four out of all 
the charges were gone into fnlly. These 
charged him with robbery, cruelty, and tak- 
ing bribes. The prosecution spread over 
nearly five years, and the whole trial lasted 
more than seven years, in which time the 
court sat altogether 145 days. Judgment 
of acquittal on all charges was given in 
April, 1795. The delay had allowed people 
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to forget the fine speech and the exaggera- 
tions of Barke and Sheridan. And as time 
went on, most men thought that Hiistings 
was being unfairly treated. Before the end 
of the trial Lord Cornwallis had come back 
from India, and was able to give strong ev- 
idence of the good results of Hastings's rule. 



CHAPTER III. 

INDIA FROM 1783-1813. 

1. For some time there had been a feel- 
ingthat the mode of governing India need- 
ed to be changed. The territo- pox's India 
ry had become so large that the i^i"» i'^^^- 
king's Government could no longer leave 
it entirely in the hands of a company of 
traders. The Coalition Government* pre- 
sented their India BiU to the House of Com- 
mons in November, 1783. This bill was pre- 
pared by Fox and Burke, who both knew 
Indian affairs well, and both were deeply im- 
pressed with the stories of the mismanage- 
ment of the Company. It proposed very 
great changes. All charters of the Coni- 



* See Epoch VI., Bk. V.,Chap.U.,?><iQ..\l. 
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pony were to be done away with. The gov- 
ernment of India was to be placed for fonr 
years in the bands of a board of seven com- 
missioners. All acooants were to be laid be- 
fore Parliament. The bill was a good one, 
and many of the things which it proposed 
have been done since ; bnt*at the time the 
changes seemed too great to bo made. It 
passed the House of Commons, but the king 
got the House of Lords to throw it ont. So 
the Coalition Ministry hod to resign, and 
Pitt became first minister.* 

2. Pitt also fonnd India a pressing qnes- 
tion. No sooner had the general election in 
PiU's India 1784 given him a majority than 
Bill, 1784. lie brought in and carried an In- 
dia Bill through both Houses. This bill 
was approved by the Company, and aimed 
at reforming abuses with as little change as 
possible. It appointed a board of Control, 
which, as a department of the English Gov- 
ernment, should take some of the manage- 
ment of Indian matters away from the di- 
rectors. So that while the directors kept 
their right of appointing to all offices, the 
king's ministers could at any time of dan- 
ger make the directors do as they pleased. 



See Epoch VI,, Bk. V., Cliap. II., Sec. 13. 
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3. In 1766 IjordCk>niwalli8y who had oom- 
nuHided in Amerio% became Governor-gen- 
enL He raled India veil, as he lom Corn- 
had gnat powen, and was well ^auis. 
•npported by Pitt. He did much to core 
the bribery and ooimption among the ciyil 
eerrantSy and, by paying them better, took 
away the exonae for it. 

4« He managed a diffionlt war with My- 
80f8 weU, thoogh the need of the war is not 
elear. The Nizam having ap- War with 
plied for help againet Tippoo of Tippoo. 
Myaore, Lord Comwallift allowed it to be 
known that he did not count Tippoo as an 
ally. Soon after this Tippoo attacked Trav- 
ancore, and the Governor -general made a 
vigorous move against him. In alliaDCo 
with the Nizam and the Peshwa, he car- 
ried on active campaigns, and took several 
strong tori». Early in 17d2, with 22,000 
men and powerful artillery, he threatened 
Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, a re- 
markably strong fortress on an island in the 
river Canvery. The camp, strongly post- 
ed on the northern bank of the river, was 
vtormed, and a landing made on the island. 
lien Tippoo yielded, and bought peace at 
^e price of half his dominions aud a largo 
im of money. 
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5. But tlio iarae of Lord Carnwollis rests 
chii^fl; on Iiis settlement of tbe land qoeS' 
The "Per- '''**" "' Bengal: Ttie Company 
munent Set- deiived moat of Its income from 
Uemoiit." tlie land-tas; and because of bod 
waya of levying and cultccting tbis tax, ag- 
riculture naa falling, aud the rgot», or eul- 
tivatora of tlie land, were in miaery. Tlie 
"Permanent Settlenieut" of Cornnallta mode 
over tbe oxrnership of land to tbe zrmindara, 
or larger land-OTCnora and land-li elders, wbo 
wore tbcu to pay the Government a fixed 
anin. The interests of tbe ryota irere to be 
gnnrded by a provision tbat tlie land could 
not bo taken from them while tbey paid rent 
as at tlie date of the setttenieiit. On the 
whole, tlia plan was juat aud );oo<l. 

6. Sir John Sboro governed fi-om 1793 to 
SrJohn 11^, livo quiet years, during 
Shore, which tlio Mahratta states grow 

7. lu 1798 Lord MorDingfou, afterward 
Marquess Wolleslcy, was made Governor- 
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8. As ia the days of Hastings, so now again 
there was danger from the French influence 
in the native i^ates of India. French in- 
There were French troops at the terference. 
court of the Nizam, and with the Peshwa, 
and in the service of Sindia. And Tippoo, 
in Mysore, had gone so far in making an alli- 
ance with the French in Mauritius that they 
landed a force at Mangalore to join him. 
Wellesley interfered at once ; he partly per- 
suaded and partly forced the two friendly 
powers, the Nizam and tbe Peshw.a, to put 
themselves under the protection of tbe En- 
glish and send away their French troops. 

9. He then demanded that Tippoo should 
dishand his force, hut he did not obey. War 
followed, and in tbe spring of 1799 Conquest 
English armies marched on Ser- of Mysore. 
ingapatam. General Harris, under whom 
Colonel Wellesley (afterward Duke of Wel- 
lington) was serving, moved with 20,000 men 
from Madras. From Bombay General Stu- 
art came with a smaller force. Tippoo met 
Stuart, hut failed to turn him ; he then hur- 
ried off to resist tbe army from Madras. The 
English defeated him at Malavelly, and then 
besieged Seringapatam early in April. A 
month later General Baird stormed this great 
fortress, which was des^^iei^t^V^ ^\&i^w*5).^v5i-. 
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Tippoo died figlitiug in the gate- way. Sc 
ended the family of the Mysore usm-pers, 
Avho were fierce Mohammedan despots that 
had set their feet on the necks of the Hin- 
doos of the Dcccan. Lord Wellesley restored 
a ruler of the old line, and Mysore gave no 
further trouble. The Deccan was now safe, 
with the Nizam protected by English troops 
and no longer independent. The Carnatic, 
too, now became an English province de- 
pendent on the Governor of Madras; and 
the nabob vizier in Oude was compelled to 
take, instead of his own troops, a British 
force, for whom ho paid a largo sum of 
money. 

10. The Mysore war had put an end to 

two great powers, but a third remained, the 

Mahratta nation. Of the several 

\v ar with . . i • i . i 

the Mall- powera mto which the race was 
rattas. The divided, the Pesh wa was the head, 
cjsnva. ^^^^ ^ij were really independent, 
and were even rivals. The two most ambi- 
tious and powerful leaders were Sindia and 
Holkar. These not only made war one upon 
another, but also, as rivals, threatened the 
Peshwa. Lord Wellesley interfered to save 
the territories of the Peshwa, who was then 
partly forced, and partly led by his fears of 
Sindia and Holkar, to agree to the Treaty of 
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Bassein, 1802, which redaced him to the lev- 
el of the Nizam, a subject protected by En- 
glish troops. 

11. Sindia aud the Rajah of Nagpore de- 
termined jiot to let the lands of tbe Peshwa 
become English according to the ^, ^. _^^ 

rn X jf ^ • j.^ 4. ' A Sindia, 1803, 

Treaty of Bassem, so they tried 
to get Holkar to join them and to make tbe 
Peshwa leave his new masters. Welleslcy 
found out their plan, and was too quick for 
them ; he declared war August, 1803, a<id at 
once attacked Sindia on all sides. General 
Wellesley, in the Deccan, took the great fort 
of Ahmednuggur, and occupied all tbe dis- 
trict south of the Godavery. Then, with 
his small army of 4500 men, he attacked Sin- 
dia's intrenched camp of 50,000 men at As- 
saye, fai:ther nortb. Sindia's army fought 
well, but tbe English troops simply walked 
right over his guns and bis infantry, with 
the loss of one-third of their number. The 
Mahratta force was broken up, and tbe re- 
mains driven beyond tbe river Taptee. Gen- 
eral Lake meanwhile attacked Sindia's pos- 
sessions in Hindostan proper, which reached 
from the Sutlej on the west to Allahabad on 
the east. He took tbe stronghold of Ally- 
gurh, and pushed on to Delhi, where ho beat 
a portion of Sindia's French fotce.'a. W&wsirsA. 
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other penons oonld not enter the country 

tmde or to settle there. £y»x7 
^^^^ those missionaries who vonl^ 
Opening of have tried to teach the people 
ta^i8i3 ^^"^ forbidden; bnt now the 
* ' twenty years, for which the latest 
charter lasted, were coming to an end. It 
would soon be needfol to ask Parliament for 
a new one, bnt Englishmen were no longer 
willing to let the Company have their own 
way so much. The ministers, too, saw that 
greater freedom of trade with India wonld 
be good for England. 80 the new charter, 
which was given to the Company in 1813, 
mode a great change. Though the direct- 
ors did not lilse it, their monopoly of trade 
was taken away, and the trade with India, 
though not with China, was made free to all 
English merchants. Missionaries were al- 
lowed in the country. 

2. Lord Moira, Marquess of Hastijogs, suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Minto as Governor-gen- 
The Mar- ^^f 181^1822. At home, in for- 
qness of mcr days, he had disliked Lord 
Hastings. Wellesley's plan of interference, 
and had said that native states should be 
left alone. In India he soon changed his 
opinion, and made known his determination 
to exercise authority over the whole land. 
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to control native states, and to keep peace 
between them. 

3. His first troubles were with the Nepau- 
lese on the northern frontier, and the Fin- 
daree and Patan freebooters in warwith 
Central India. The power of Ne- Nepaul. 
panl had lately grown, and the Nepaulese, 
or Goorkhas, had come down into the plains 
beyond their own frontier. After often rav- 
aging the British borders, they at last tried 
to take possession of all lands north of the 
Ganges. Negotiations failed, and war be- 
came needful. The country, a valley in- 
closed within the lofty ranges of the Hima- 
laya, was most difficult to get at, but it was 
necessary to strike a decisive blow. Four 
expeditions started from different points to 
invade the country ; and of these, three fail- 
ed ; but the fourth, under General Ochter- 
lony, passed range after range of the mount- 
ains, and took fort after fort in spite of a 
most brave resistance. The same general 
again made a successful campaign early in 
'ihe next year. The Nepaulese, twice de- 
eated, sued for peace when Katmandhoo, 
he capital, was threatened. A treaty of 
eace was made, and Nepaul has been a 

iendly neighbor ever since. 

4. The Piudarees audTalvxYi^^et^^^^^virt 
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bands who bad long lived by plunderin. 
The Find*- Central India. In 1815-1817, tbe; 
r^es. crossed tbe Nerbudda into tb< 

English lands ; they reached the Kistna, an^ 
again as fieur as the Coromandel coast, bom- 
iug hundreds of villages and torturing th< 
people. Lord Hastings at last determinec 
to make the other powers Join with bin 
and put down these robbers. The smaUei 
princes, such as Nagpore, Bhopal, Oodypore 
and Jeypore, were very glad to have the £n 
glish to protect them. But the interference 
was not so pleasing to the Peshwa Bsjec 
Bao, or Sindia, or to the chiefs of Holkar^i 
state. The Peshwa, who was willing to d< 
any thing to lessen the power of the English 
openly helped the Pindarees. All Centra' 
India was in confusion. But the Englisl 
power was too strong. The Peshwa's forcei 
were overthrown in the battle of Kirkee 
and his capital, Poona, was taken. The arm^ 
of Holkar's state was broken at the batU< 
of Mehidpore, on the Sipree. Tbe Pindarei 
chiefs, then left to themselves, were no matcl 
for the English ; their forces were broken u] 
in several fights, and disappeared in a fev 
months. The great river Indus was nov 
declared to be the boundary of English do 
million. 
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5. Thus Lord HastiDg8*s plan was success 
fal, and security and greater prosperity -iu 
after-years followed from keep- successor 
ing the native princes at peace. Lord Hast- 
But in England statesmen and ings'spoiicy. 
the directors of the Company alike did not 
nnderstand the needs of the English position 
in India, and believed that increase of terri- 
tory was the one great evil to he guarded 
against. Yet the growth of English power 
so far bronght peace and security in India 
that Lord Hastings was able to carry out 
wise changes suited to the country. Good 
and peaceful government became possible 
when the English were no longer afraid of 
subjects or neighbors. Hastings encouraged 
the education of the natives, and at the same 
time helped the growth and freedom of the 
press and of a public opinion. His firm, pru- 
dent, and liberal way of ruling was a gov- 
erning of India for the good of the people of 
India. 
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TBS MWISTST OF PITT. 
CHAPTER I. 

PITT AS A PEACE MINISTEB, 1783-1789. 

1. It has been told before how Pitt waa 
made miuister, and bow by his help tbe 
kiLg won iu tbe {;i«Bt coDBtitiitioiial etrog- 
gle agaiiiat the Whig boQses, and set up 
again the power of Ibe cTowD.* 

Pitt romaiued in power for almost eigbteeo 
jeara (Dsceraber, 1783-Marcb, 1601), about 
PitthMonies niueyenrBofpeacoandftboutnine 
first Minis- yeara of war. With tbe support 
ter, 1783. (,£■ jjj^ tjiig^ of tbo House of Com- 
mous, and of tbo conutry, be waa supreme. 
With euck au able statesman, of commaud- 
iugability and powerful will, tbo kiDg could 
not bave bis own way as mucb in tbe State 
as lie bad before. But even Pitt lundo com- 
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firom his early principles, cared less for tl 
wishes of the people, and hecame more d« 
cidedly the king's Tory minister. 

2. During the early years of Pitt's powe. 
he was a wise and capable ruler, and he wa^ 
willing to trost the people much. Reform of 
He was a peace minister, and his the finances. 
energies were devoted to make the country 
prosperous. Finance, commerce, parliament- 
ary reform, and the government of Ireland 
took up his attention. 

As regards finance he did many useful 
things. In the late wars the national debt 
had grown till it reached about £250,000,000. 
Taxes had been laid on at hap -hazard to 
meet the needs as they arose. Pitt set be- 
fore him the reduction of the debt as an im- 
portant end of all financial measures. Ho 
saved much for the country, and encouraged 
honest dealing by his plan of borrowiug 
noney by public contract, and so getting it 
t the lowest possible interest. And he did 
inch good by publishing the accounts of 

e money received and paid by Government. 

»■ lowering the heavy duties on tea, wine, 

i spirits, which were fast handing over 
trade of the country to smugglers, he 
ened smnggliug, improved trade, and 
3d the revenue. The \)ar5mfcw\,^ ^1 <iNi»»- 
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toms duties on goods imported, and of excise 
duties ou things made in the country, were 
very mauy and very difficult to calculate. 
By doing away with these many duties, and 
lixiug instead one single duty on each arti- 
cle, he saved merchants much trouble and 
made taxation less unpopular. The increase 
of revenue soon allowed him to take off some 
of the worst taxes — among others, those ou 
retail shops and on women servants. 

3. Pitt also tried to get rid of the high 
protective duties which crushed the trade 
The Com- of Ireland. These duties were 
merce Bill, heavy taxes laid on Irish goods, 
and were intended to enable English man- 
ufacturers to make and sell things much 
cheaper than Irishmen could do. He wish- 
ed, by taking away these duties, to give free 
trade to Ireland, and so to place her in a 
situation of commercial equality with En- 
gland. Already, since 1780, European prod- 
uce might be imported through Ireland ; 
the same freedom was now (1784-1785) to be 
extended to American and African trade. 
Pitt's first proposals passed through the 
Irish Parliament with one small alteration. 
After many changes, the bill which embod- 
ied them was carried in the teeth of the En- 
glish merchants and manufacturers, and in 
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spite of Fox and the Whigs, who both op- 
posed free trade, and did nut wish to do any 
thing more for Ireland. But, after all, it 
could not be got through the Irish Parlia- 
ment sitting at Dublin, because Grattan, 
Flood, and Currau persuaded it to assert its 
independence of England. A commercial 
treaty with France (1786) did away with 
many high duties which were intended to 
stop trade. Instead of them small duties 
were fixed, which did not prevent merchan- 
dise from being bronght in, and yet paid 
something toward the revenue. Thus the 
treaty increased the commerce between the 
two countries, and was a step toward free- 
dom of trade. 

4. Following the example of his father, 
Pitt had early in his life thrown himself 
earnestly into the question of Reform of 
parliamentary reform, but with Parliament. 
little success. In 1785 be brought forward 
his measure. He proposed to take away 
the right of sending members to Parliament 
from thirty -six decayed boroughs, and to 
give their seventy -two members to the 
largest counties, and to the cities of London 
and Westminster. He gave a vote in coun- 
ties to copyholders, or tenants holding lands 
under a lord of a manor, aud m^w.\\^ ^^^*^ 
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provided by which members shonlil be give 
to populous towus, nud be token from othc 
boTOUgha which night decay froiu time t 
time. But on such a question Pitt's follon 
ers would not follow Iiini, and he was beate 
hf a largo minority. He found little suj; 
port in tlie country, for it had Iweu mad 
indifferent by prosperity and good goverc 

5. Toward the end of 1T88, during a w 
lious iUness, the king lost his reason. Afl 
The lt*ien- ^^ * ^^"^^ '^ '^'^^ doubtful if b 
c)'BiIl,i7tie- would recover, aud the questio 
nes. pf ^ regency, to rule iu hie plac» 

was talked about. There is uo proviaiou i 
English law for any exorcise of royal powe 
during incapacity or the minority of a sov 
ereigii. The Prince of Wales was of i^ 
and it was proper that he should ho rogenl 
but there were many difficulties in the waj 
He was not on good terms with the kin; 
aud his conduct had uia^le liiiu iinpopula 
in the conutry ; he liad so openly taken th 
Bide of tlio chiefs of the Opposition in Pai 
lianioiit tiiat it was certain he would di$ 
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ters worse by rashly saying tliat the Prince 
of Wales had a right to the regency^ a right 
as clear as in the case of the death of the 
sovereign. Pitt answered that he had no 
right more than another person, unless Par- 
liament gave it to him. Fox tried to ex- 
plain away his words, and the prince him- 
self said that he claimed no such right. 
Still, Parliament lo9ked into what had been 
done in former times in such cases. At last, 
after many delays, a Regency Bill setting 
forth Pitt's view had almost passed the 
third reading in the House of Lords, when 
the king's recovery put an end to tile whole 
thing. The bill had given the care of the 
king's person and the authority over his 
household to the queen ; the regency to 
the Prince of Wales, and the royal power, 
with certain limitations. When, in 1810, the 
king's health gave way so that he never re- 
covered, the Prince of Wales was made re- 
gent by a Regency Bill founded on that of 
Pitt, with almost exactly the same limita- 
tions. The king recovered his health in the 
middle of February, 1789, to the very great 
Joy of all classes, and the delight of the peo- 
ple at having escaped the rnle of the Prince 
of Wales and his friends made the Minister*s 
power greater than ever. 
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6. For some years the foreign policy of 
Pitt was peaceful and of small interest. 
Foreign poi- The Peace of Versailles had been 
icy. favorable enough to England to 
be welcome, but the two countries had con- 
tinned to distrust each other. 

7. Differences had arisen in Holland be- 
tween the democratic party, supported by 

the Court of France, and the 
Stadtholder, as the chief magis- 
trate of Holland was called, npheld by his 
brother-in-law, the King of Prussia. Pitt 
would not interfere at this time ; but in 1788 
England', Prussia, and the Stadtholder of 
Holland made an alliance, by which they 
agreed to defend each other against any en- 
emy. Thus England and Prussia became 
responsible for the independence of the 
United Provinces. 

8. Pitt, in the next thing he did, met with 
his first serious check. Under the Empress 
Russia and Catherine, Russia was growing 
Turkey. strong, and pushing southward. 
Pitt watched the war between Eussia and 
Turkey (1788-1791) with all the anxiety 
which Englishmen have felt in this century. 
The Russians stormed and sacked Ockzakow, 
at the mouth of the Boug, and established 
themselves on the Black Sea (1788). Their 
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great general,. Suwarrow, drove the Turks 
across the Danube aud occupied Wallacbia 
(1789). . When Suwarrow sacked Ismail, a 
fortress at the mouth of the left arm of the 
Danube, and slaughtered about 30,000 Turks 
with horrible barbarity, Pitt wished, even 
at the risk of war, to prevent Russia from 
taking any territory from Turkey. But the 
country would not hear of war for such a 
cause, and Turkey was stripped of the laud 
beyond the Dniester. 



CHAPTER II. 

ENGLAND DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

1789-1793. 

1. A TIME, however, came when foreign 
affairs held the chief place, and the great 
peace Minister was driven into causes of 
war. The war soon greatly up- the French 
set his peaceful plans at home, devolution. 
and by- and- by made him rule less wisely, 
and with less trust in the people. The 
French Revolution of 1789 was such a great 
event that men were forced to think of it 
before every thing else. It altered men's 
notions of politics, and it cliangcd for a time 
the whole face of the map of Europe. 
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The extravagant and selSsh despotism of 
the French monarchy, aud the oppreasion 
of the people by the nobles, had brought 
trance to a state of discontent and distress 
in which peaceful and anf&cient reform was 
almost impossible. For years the notion 
that men onght to rale themselves, and not 
be ruled entirely by a king and his nobles, 
had been set forth iu Froncb writluga. The 
idea of a revolution, or change of govern- 
ment, had been in men's minds. In 1789 
things came to a head. The States-gen errf, 
a kind of parliament, at last, after an inter- 
val of IT5 years, had been called together by 
Lewis XVL, who waa desirous of reforms. It 
declared itself the National Assembly, and 
took to itself the power of the other estates. 
Riots broke out in Paris and elsewhere ; the 
Bastile, which was the great prison in Paris, 
was destroyed ; the abolition of all privileges 
or special rights of nobles, of clergy, and of 
all classes, was swiftly decreed. The feeble 
but well-meaning king was helpless in his 
capital ; tlio nobles were soon in exile. 

•!. Most Englishmen were glad at the ne^s 
of tlio overthrow of despotism. Freedom 
riTiiii" in liiiil been gninwl, ilii-v tlionght, 
i:iid"iu(. „t, soEim rxiioiisp, no doubt; but 
tilings would hooii settle down into order 
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and a better govemment. Bnt tliere were 
some Englislimen who, like Burke, disap- 
proved even from the first ; and when, after 
a time, the Revolution ist-s grew more and 
more violent, and showed themselves una- 
ble to set np a firm and free govemment, 
English opiuion became less in their favor. 

3. The effect of the French Revolution on 
English politics was most marked. Burke 
violently attacked those who Break-up of 
agreed with it, while Fox con- the Whig 
stantly praised them in extrava- P^y- 
gant language. The difference of opinion 
destroyed the long friendship of these two 
great statesmen. The same difference grad- 
ually broke up the Whig party ; for not only 
Burke, but, later, the Duke of Portland also, 
and others, ceased to act with Fox and Sher- 
idan, and began to support the Government. 
Thus the Opposition became weaker in Par- 
liament, had less hold on the country, and 
at the same time grew more violent. 

4. Pitt, at first not sorry for the over- 
throw of the French court, was most anx- 
ions to keep aloof from French Republican 
politics ; but this became impos- societies in 
sible. A small portion of the England. 
English people greatly admired the French 
Revolntion, and their unguarded lau^vxo.^^ 
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and condnot drove tlie majority to eitreta 
opinioDs of tUo very oppnaitekiud. Sock 
ties and clubs in BOin« Euglisli towoH cou 
iiected themselves with tlie Paris clubs, am 
tbeir conduct led to diaturbauces. 

5. Tbe opening of the year 1792 was proB 
peroaSjiuid peace seemed su eure tliat Uotl 
parties in the Honse of Common 
dislike of agreed in reducing the forcec 
tiiedoings But on the CoDtiuent the vio 
111 Ftttiice. igygg (if republicans was terrify 
ing the goveroments, and leading them tt 
he very wntclifnl over their own subjecte 
and to bo williug tu make war agains 
1^'rance. The English Ministry stilt wiahei 
for peace, and determined to put down will 
a high hand all signs of agreement witi 
French republicanism. With this intenlioi 
Pitt was gradually led on to interfere witl 
what people did and said in a way that be 
oame very oppreaaivc. In France the As 
acmhly was powerleaa before the mob ol 
Paris, and the king'a life waa f lireatcned. 

G. At tliia moment tlio governments 01 
AiiKtrift and I'rnssia determined to invadi 
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of French exiles was to join hi 
vasion was wrong, becanse tl: 
French people bad a right 1 
change the govern men t of the 
own land if they pleased. Tbes 
two states that interfered are 1 
be blamed for bringing on the g 
pean war that followed. Franc 
that time threaten Prussia or the 
however ninch foreigners mighi 
condition of monarchy in Franc 
DO call for interference. Ant 
of Brunswick made such demai 
forth such threats as a great i 
not endure. 

7. This foreign interference a 
a new revolution in France ; tl 
queen were imprisoned ; the N; 
tional Assembly was replaced by 
Convention in September, whic 
at once voted to do away wil 
archy. All power fell into tl 
the extreme men among the rei 
whom one small party after ant 
the upper hand. 

8. Meanwhile the Allies took 
towns of Longwy and Verdun 
Lave pnshed on to Paris ; but th 
gave the French generals Du> 
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Kellermann time to UDite their forces and 
Successor stop tbe way. After a slight 
the French defeat at Vahny, in September, 
forces. the aUied forces left France. 

Dumouriez then occupied Brussels and the 
district to the Mouse (then the Austrian 
Netherlands), and other French forces gain- 
ed successes in Germany and Savoy. 

9. It was natural that the French repub- 
licans should be inclined to make war in 
Vi 1 nt their turn, when, for the moment, 
measures t)f the fear of foreign invasion was 
the French past. Proud of their successes, 

Convention. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

judgment, the Convention published the 
^* Decree of November 19th," offering to help 
all nations that desired to recover freedom — ►. 
in other words, to cast off their kings ; and 
they annexed Savoy to France. A demand 
which the French made for the opening of 
the trade of the river Scheldt was an attack 
upon Holland, and upon England, which 
was bound by treaty to Holland. 

The decree of November 19th was received 
almost as a declaration of war against mon- 
archy, and against all countries ruled by 
kings. A change was soon to be found, in 
the words of the English Ministry : England 
was drifting on toward war. At the open- 
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ing of Parliament in December, the king's 
speech nrged an increase of the army, and, 
while hoping war might be avoided, gave a 
warning that war was likely. The execu- 
tion of the king, Lewis (January, 1793), led 
to an open breach with France, and in Feb- 
ruary war was declared by France against 
England and Holland. 



CHAPTER 111. 

PITT AS A WAR MINISTER. 

1. The English entered on the war rath- 
er unwillingly. Pitt felt bound to defend 
Holland, but did not want to in- pitt did not 
terfere within France, though he desire war. 
thought the war would be short, and would 
end in the defeat of the republicans. The 
first division of the war dates from Febru- 
ary, 1793, till the peace negotiations of Basle 
and Paris in the spring of 1796. 

2. The French, under Dumouriez, at once 
invaded Holland, but the Austriaus, enter- 
ing Belgium, forced them to re- Failure of 
tire, and won back all the Neth- the Allies. 
erlands. Nor were the French at first more 
sacceseful on the Lower R\ivuvb,lQ>x\Ni^ t^x^"^ 
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took Mentz. Dumouriez, vexed at tlie cod 
stant iuterference of the Convention in mil 
itary matters, and desirous of playing a grea 
part in a restoration of the monarchy, en 
tered into a treasonable correspondence wit) 
the Allies. His schemes failed, but he pass 
ed over to the Austrians, and then went t 
England, where he was little heard of aft 
erward. An English expedition under th 
Duke of York landed and joined the Austri 
aus ; but the campaign was badly managei 
by the Allies. Instead of pressing forwar 
with energy, they wasted time on the siege 
of Valenciennes, Cond6, and Qnesnoy, ii 
which success was of little use. An alliei 
fleet failed to save the city and port of Tob 
Ion for their French royalist friends. Am 
no help was given to the royalists, who ros 
in La Vendue, till the struggle was over, ani 
a fearful slaughter of the peasantry mad 
further resistance hopeless. 

3. Meanwhile all France had been rouse 
to fury. The arrogance of the allied ir 
The Commit- vader8,the treason of Dumouries 
tee of Public the fall of the frontier fortressei 
Safety. ^j^^ threat of a inarch on Parii 

made the republicans frantic. The Girond 
ists, as the party was called that had gatl 
ered round the deputies from Bordeaux an 
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the Department of the Girondo, lost all influ- 
ence. They were the more moderate party 
in the Convention, bnt now power passed 
to the Jacobins ( Jnne, 1793), of whom a small 
committee became rulers of France. Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, and the Jacobins, forming 
the Committee of Public Safety, were iu 
power for nearly fourteen months, and their 
tyranny in Paris and other cities well earn- 
ed its name of " The Reign of Terror." The 
" Revolutionary Tribunal," as the men who 
acted as judges were called, put thousands 
to death, trying, condemning;, and executing 
in a day. Cart-loads of victims were slaugh- 
tered every day, often without even the pre- 
tense of a reason, the queen, Marie Antoi- 
nette, among the number. It was a horri- 
ble time; but any Government of French- 
men seemed to the people better than the 
rule of foreign conquerors. So France sub- 
mitted easily to the patriotic Jacobins, who 
quickly taught France her power for war, 
and successfully defied Europe. And in this 
the people were wise, for when the Reign 
of Terror passed away, France was still pow- 
erful and safe from the foreign foe. 

4. The campaigns of 1794 and 1795 brought 
10 honor to England. The Duke of York 
ailed to take Dunkirk, audl\x<i tlvil'c^Xi oJlWi^ 
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Austrians at the battle of Flenrus lost Bel- 
Campaigns gium. The French even pressed 
ofi794-i795. on into Holland; and were well 
received by a large republican party, who 
did not like the English alliance. An expe- 
dition to the Bay of Quiberon to assist the 
Chouans, or royalist insurgents in Brittany, 
was a disgraceful failure. On the German 
frontier the successes of France brought out 
the jealousies of the German states, and in 
1795 Prussia made peace, leaving the Austri- 
ans and Eugland to carry on the war. The 
English fleet under Lord Howe gained a great 
victory over the French in the Channel on 
June Ist, 1794 — a victory always named from 
the date only. English arras prevailed in 
India and the West Indies, and English 
forces gained Ceylon, Malacca, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Disturbances in Corsica end- 
ed in the expulsion of the French and the 
union of Corsica to the crown of England 
for a time. But these things did not make 
up for the ill success on the Continent. 

5. Early in 1796 there seemed an opportu- 
nity of making peace, and little reason for 

111 effect of logger '^ar. The alliance was 
the war on broken up ; Holland was more 
Kngiand. friendly to Franco than to En- 
gland; the hope of restoring monarchy in 
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France was gone, for a stable republican 
government was in power there. The war 
had become unpopular in England. Trade 
had suffered, banks had failed, taxes were 
pressing heavily, and the debt had been 
greatly increased. The war had changed 
Pitt too, and his home policy. Believing 
monarchy to be in peril, ho and his party 
had acted as if they saw revolution all round 
them. The Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended for the time, and so people could be 
put in prison, and kept in prison without 
being tried. The freedom of the Press was 
almost put down, freedom of speech almost 
at an end, spies and informers were every- 
where. One book-seller, Ridgway, had been 
punished for selling Paine's ^^ Rights of Man," 
•a book which was a coarse attack upon mon- 
archy. It had been published in England, 
and it had been already condemned in a 
court of law, while the author was in Paris 
joining in the French Revolution, Another 
book-seller. Holt, who was also editor of a 
newspaper, had died in prison for publish- 
ing an address on reform. In Scotland mat- 
ters were still worse; but everywhere the 
law was severe, and the judges were ready 
to press it so as to meet every case. At last 
the City of Loudon began to Wivxksii ^ ^Vic;^'^ 
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against the tyranny of the courts^ and th< 
juries of citizens refused to find men gnilt^ 
who were brought to trial for treason . Whei 
a jury (December, 1793) acquitted Perry, th< 
editor of a newspaper, who was accused oi 
publishing a seditious libel because he ask 
ed for parliaraeutary reform, and when (De 
cember, 1794) a prosecution for high treasoi 
against Home Tooko and others failed, peo 
pie again began to feel confidence in the laT 
courts. 

6. With the country thus disturbed, peac< 
liad been needed, and Pitt had become will 
Pitt desires ing for peace. Negotiations wer 
peace, 1796. opened, but the French Directo 
ry, as the new Government was called, wa 
elated with success, had grand plans of con 
quest, and distrusted the English desire fo 
peace. France refused to give up Bclgiuii 
or Holland or Milan, which she had annex 
ed. Moreover, England was almost withou 
allies ; and the Directory, careless of the fac 

tlint. nnf. "P.norln.nil l»iit T^rnacin. nnrl Anafrin 
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of the Euglish people also. They Lad cared 
little to support the Government changed 
in attacking France, or in help- nature of 
ing Continental despots to over- ^^^ ^**"- 
throw the republic. Many had feared that 
war and victory endangered their own lib- 
erties. But now peaceable England was ou 
its defense against a proud enemy, and Pitt, 
as the champion of his country in a war 
which could not be helped, was stronger 
than ever. 

8. The French Government was no longer 
merely defending itself, but now threatened 
to invade Ireland and even En- invasion of 
gland. Both Holland and Spain England. 
had joined France, and so, with the Dutch 
and Spanish fleets, the French hoped to 
sweep the English navy off the seas, if not 
to conquer England. But the Ii-ish conspir- 
ators and the French Government did not 
work together. An expedition to Bantry 
Bay, in Ireland, failed, and the lauding of 
1400 men at Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, 
February, 1797, was ridiculous. Without ar- 
tillery, deserted by the frigates that brought 
them, this small body surrendered at discre- 
tion to Lord Cawdor, who had gathered a 
still smaller force of volunteers, yeomanry, 
and militia. 
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9. In the same luontli, February, 1797, Ad- 
miral Sir J. Jervis and Commodore Nelson 
_ . . - met a very powerful Spanish fleet 
St. Vincent off Cape St. Vincent, and gain- 

and Cam- jng a considerable victory, forced 
perdown. ^^^^ ^^ ^.^^j^^ ^^ ^^^j^ rpj^^ 

Dutch fleet during the summer had been 
prevented by the weather from trying to 
join the French at Brest. When, in October, 
they did put out, an English fleet, under 
Admiral Duucan, attacked them off Camper- 
down, nine miles from land, and, after a most 
obstiuate battle, took more than half the 
ships. 

10. These successes put an end to any se- 
rious attempt at invasion. But during this 

Mutinies in ^^^^ *^® country was troubled by 
the fleets, serious mutinies in the fleets at 
1797. Spithead and the Nore in April 

and May. Fortunately the dangers passed 
away. The Admiralty yielded in the one 
case to reasonable and fairly urged claims 
of sailors badly paid, badly fed, and badly 
cared for. In the other case they showed 
firmness in refusing insolent demands, and 
punished a few ringleaders who had behaved 
very ill. 

11. Though the invasion of England was 
still threatened, the mind of Napoleon Bo- 
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naparte, who was now rising to power in 
France, was bent on a different Napoleon 
scheme. From the southern port »» Egypt. 
of Toulon he aimed at the conquest of Egypt, 
Syria, and possibly of India. In July, 1798, 
after seizing Malta, he landed in Egypt, 
took Aboukir, Sosetta, and Alexandria, and 
soon pushed on to Cairo. Though Nelson 
was sent off early in May to watch the 
French fleet, it was not till August that he 
found them. Sixteen sail were drawn up 
at anchor, in a safe position iu the harbor 
of Aboukir, well supported by guns on the 
shore. Nelson, who had a plan for every 
thing that might happen, worked his ships 
in along-side of the Frenchmen, and began a 
battle which lasted all night from sunset. 
Two French ships of the line and two frig- 
ates escaped, but by morning the victory of 
the English was complete. 

This grand victory of the Nile, or Aboukir 
Bay, did much to make Napoleon^s expedi- 
tion to Egypt an entire failure. He, how- 
ever, still aiming at the conquest of Syria, 
reduced El Arish, Gaza, and Jaffa, but his 
march was stopped by the fort of Acre. Sir 
Sidney Smith, whose ships had been block- 
ading the port of Alexandria, set olf to the 
help of the pasha iu commaud of Acre, aud, 
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capturing the French ships with a battering 
train of great guns on his voyage, was in 
time to aid in the defense. The x>iace was 
in a condition unfit for resistance, yet those 
who were inside, by untiring work and un- 
daunted courage, were able to hold out for 
sixty days, and when in great distress were 
relieved by fresh troops. The siege was 
raised in May, 1799, Syria saved, and Napo- 
leon very soon returned to Cairo and to 
France. The French occupation of Egypt 
lasted two years longer, but its importance 
was over. In March, 1801, a force of 15,000 
men, under Sir Ealph Abercromby, landed 
at Aboukir, and defeated the French . army 
which opposed them. On the surrender of 
Cairo in June, and of Alexandria in August, 
the French army agreed to leave the conn- 
try, while the fleet fell into the hands of the 
English. A body of 7000 Sepoys from India, 
under Sir David Balrd, arrived too late to 
share the fighting, but their very presence 
showed how utterly the Eastern schemes of 
Napoleon had come to nothing. 

12. When Napoleon hurried home from 
Napoleon Egypt in August, 1799, he put an 
supreme in end to the Directory, and soon, 
I ranee. under the name of First Consul, 
became chief ruler of France. Men were 
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mostly glad of the chaoge. The Directory 
had been ruliug feebly, while Napoleon soon 
gave Frenchmeu plenty of glory. His rule 
was firm and fairly just, and while he acted 
as one who had no mere party ends to gain, 
he did not seem to nndo the good of the Kcv- 
olntion. He gave France order and good 
law, and even when he made himself emper- 
or, his subjects felt that there was social 
equality for all below him. The year 1800 
was a year of French successes under the 
rule of Napoleon. One French army, under 
Moreau, overran Bavaria. Napoleon him- 
self, by a very bold plan, crossed the Alps 
to the rear of the Austrian army which was 
besieging Genoa, entered Milan, gained a 
victory at Marengo, near Alessandria, and 
forced the Austrians to give up all North It- 
aly, except Genoa, to France. Later in tlio 
year Moreau gained the battle of Hoheulin- 
den, which opened the way over the river 
Inn to Vienna, and placed Austria at his 
foet. The Austrian emperor was compelled 
to agree to the Treaty of Luneville (1801), 
which ceded the land on the left bank of 
the Rhine, and gave France the Rhino for 
her border from Basle to its month, while 
the Adigo became the border of the Cisal- 
pine Republic, which Napoleon controlled. 
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13. In 1801 England atood alone at tear 
with France. The Continentnl etatea either 
The Horih- Ijnd been subdaed by Napoleon, 
ernLeigne. or were too weak to reaiBt him, 
or, like the Northern, or Baltic, powers, had 
their own cause of quarrel against England. 
Paul, the Emperor of Bnseia, the head of 
this Northern Leagne, was hostile to £d- 
gland, partly &om a half-inBane admirattou 
for Napoleon, partly because of the old griev- 
ance about the right of search of vessels un- 
der a neutral flag. Sweden and Denmark 
followed his lead, and even PruHsia was un- 
friendly. Things abroad looked dark for 
England, and they were little brighter at 
home. The Ministry had not cared to listen 
to Napoleon's proposals for peace made Boon 
after hia return from Egypt. They had mis- 
jndged the strength of France, and had fan- 
cied that the many changes of the Ooyem> 
ment were signs that the devolution was 
failing, and the republic would come to ati 
early end. Now, Englishmen longed for 
peace, for the distress in the country bad 
grown groat, and the price of com was very 
MtI, Moppovor Pitt. Iinil rosimiPr! nffifi^ n.i 
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freed from tUose laws which gave them less 
liberty tbau other people bail. Especially 
be wished that they should be able to be- 
come members of the House of Commons. 
He would have passed a law giviug them 
such freedom. As the king would not con- 
senty Pitt would no longer be his minister. 
The king, however, became incapable of at- 
tending to business, and so the new minis- 
ters were not yet in office. 

14. The power of the navy and the firm- 
ness of Nelson at this moment saved En- 
gland by breaking up the threat- Bombard- 
euing Northern League. A fleet mentofCo- 
was sent out in March, 1801, un- penhagen. 
der Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson second in 
command. The object was to separate Deu- 
nark from the League, or to take her fleet, 
hat it might not fall into French hands, 
fter many delays, the fleet passed up the 
mud and anchored off Copenhagen. When 
e Danes had refused to accept the terms 
ered, Nelson^s squadron of twelve ships 
med fire on their fleet and forts, and aft- 
lome hours made the Danish ships strike 
r flags. A truce was made which grew 
an armistice, or 8topi)iug of war, for 
teen weeks. 
And fortunately the death of the Em- 
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peror Fanl caused a change of BaBsiao pol 
The Peace t^Ji """l P^ace was maile ■with tJ 

ofAmtona, Baltic powers, Juue, 1801. Tl 
^*^ right of sonrch was to tie co 

fiaed to men-of-war and refused to priv 
teera, and blockodeH were to be real, tril 
enough shipB of war to close the porta ai 
really prevent vesaels from gettiog in or ov 
The break-up of the Northern League, addi 
to the decisiTc battle of Alexandria, mai 
the French willing to renew proposals i 
peace, auA these were most acceptable. £ 
glaod was to give np her coQi^uests, ezoe; 
Ceylon and Trinidad ; IVance to withdia 
from Naples and Rome, to give upberclaiu 
to Malta and Egypt, and to leave Portag 
JD peace. Such wore the terms of the Poa< 
of Amiens, March, 1802 ; " a peace," as w: 
truly said, "which every body would 1 
glad of, but which nobody would be prm 
of." ]tnt tho iieace was little or nothii 
more than a truce between foea who were 
fight again Tery soon. 
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BOOK IV. 

IRELAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DEMAND FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

1. The wish of William III. to set np a 
firm and just rule iu Ireland had come to 
nothing. Men in Englaud and Ireland alike 
would not he toleraut of one another's dif- 
ferences ; the Groverument had had little pa- 
tience, and had not paid proper attention to 
the real interest of Ireland. 

A close union of the two countries, with 
no separate Parliament at Duhliu^ with all 
rights ofliherty, religion, and trade the same 
in England and Ireland, under a law firm 
and equal alike for Englishmen and Irish- 
men, would have heen best. A career being 
thus offered to all alike in the government 
of the whole kingdom, and in its army and 
other professions, time would probably have 
cooled those passions which harsh and un- 
equal laws kept at a fierce heat. For want 

7 
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of sncli a career at homo Irishmen were dri 
en to be adventurers in Franco and Spai 
and to fight agaiust the armies of their con 
try, or to carry off the vigor and the trade < 
the North to the American colonies. 

2. As it was, no Roman Catholic conld i 
in the Parliament at DuhliD, and therefo 

Bad laws ^ ^^^^® ^^^ growing part of tl 
population had no voice in go 
erning itself. Laws were passed agaiu 
the Roman Catholics so harsh that th< 
conld not he carried out. There were la^ 
forbidding Roman Catholics to exercise pa 
ticular professions and trades, laws to di 
able them from inheriting land or holdii 
offices, laws to bribe them to become Pre 
estants for the sake of lands or offices 
pensions. These evil laws failed of th€ 
object; but they made men false and decei 
fill, and they kept up the old religious feu 
in a way scarcely known elsewhere. 

The Government of England was no wis 
or juster in Irish matters than the Parli 
ment at Dublin. The English people loo 
ed upon Ireland as an ill -behaved islai 
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Boothe the discoDtent ; and with peace, most 
ports of Ireland would have prospered. All 
chance of prosperity was killed by the keep- 
ing down of l^e trade and growing mann- 
faotnres of the island. The Navigation Act 
of 1663 had made a distinction between £n* 
glish ships and Irish, so that Irish ships 
could not trade direct to the colonies, and 
all exports and imports must come first to 
English ports and in English ships. When 
a thriving trade in cattle and produce with 
English ports began to grow up, it was stop- 
ped in the interest of English fturmers. The 
rich grass land of Ireland fed immense flocks 
of sheep, and her wool commanded a high 
price all over Europe ; but a regulation for^ 
bade the sale of Irish wool and Irish wool- 
ens to any country except England. The 
wool trade was crushed, and the woolen man- 
ufactures in like manner ; and numbers of 
the most valuable and industrious inhabit- 
ants left the country. 

Hence it came about that the Protest- 
ants, injured by bad laws and bad govern- 
ment, became more disaflfected toward En- 
gland than the Roman Catholics were. And 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
a demand began to be put forward for the 
entire independence of Ireland. 
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3. As we follow Irish history through the 
years of the American and European wars 
down to 1782, we find the demand of inde- 
pendence gradually shaping itself, and, after 
giving way in one small point after another, 
England in a moment of desperate difficulty 
yielded and granted a new constitution. 

4. Ireland sympathized much with the 
Americans, for their claims for self-govern- 
ment and for free trade were those sympathy 
which the Irish had so often with the 
made. The Opposition in the ^<^^°"^^»- 
Parliament at Dublin, like the Whigs in En- 
gland, openly said they agreed with the col- 
.onists ; the leader of the Opposition, Grattau, 
pressed the demand for independence just 
when England was getting more and more 
into difficulties. Troops had to be with- 
drawn for America, and, while smuggling 
grew, lawful trade was almost entirely kill- 
ed by the swarms of privateers wl]o swept 
the Channel and even ventured to engage 
with men-of-war. 

5. The French war (1778) made the Pres- 
byterians of the North in some measure re- 
turn to their loyalty ; but it made Rise of the 
the condition of Ireland worse volunteers. 
than before, for it ruined what remained of 
Irish trade. Then Eugland began to give 
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way. Some measnres to qniet IrelaDd seem- 
ed absolately needfal. Some relief to trade 
was given, except to the woolen manufact- 
urers ; some relief to Roman Catholics, who 
had been very loyal, was given by making 
the penal laws less harsh. But even then 
Burke failed to alter the Navigation laws, 
and he lost his seat as member for Bristol 
because of his attempt to get justice for Ire- 
land. The measures which England would 
grant were too insignificant and too late; 
the weakness of England, and her powerless- 
ness to defend Ireland from invasion, seem- 
ed to call on Irishmen to protect themselves. 
Suddenly, all through the land bodies of. 
volunteers enrolled themselves, to the num- 
ber of not less than 40,000, under no control 
of the Government, either Irish or English. 
The command was in the hands of the lead- 
ing men of each town or district, and so the 
control of Ireland passed from the hands of 
the Government into the power of a national 
army. Events moved quickly, for the Min- 
istry, pressed by the French war, afraid of 
the volunteers, and urged by the Whigs in 
the English Parliament, gave way to one 
Irish demand after another. Concessions, 
some good, some bad, were made, so that the 
so-called patriots put no limits to their de- 
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HiaQdSy and England had no time to consider 
what would be the effect of all this yielding. 
Acts restricting trade were hurriedly done 
away ; the Test Act was abolished ; a Cath- 
olic Relief Bill was no longer refused. Then 
came a demand for a repeal of the act called 
Poyning's Law, which had given the En- 
glish Parliament control over legislation iu 
Ireland.* 

6. At last, in April, 1782, Grattan brought 
forward a motion aihounting to a Declara- 
tion of Rights, and made a demand for the 
absolute parliamentary independence of Ire- 
land. His proposals were carried through 
both Houses, and sent to England. The 
Ministry had little hold upon Ireland ; they 
yielded to avoid an immediate outbreak. 



CHAPTER II. 

IRELAND FROM 1782-1798. 

1. The iudependence of Ireland was now 
complete. England no longer party quor- 
claimed to pass laws binding Ire- ^cis. 
land. The Irish Parliament was to ninko 

« See Epoch IV., p. 25. 
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laws for itself. But the new Constltation 
did not work well. The Irish parties quar- 
reled among themselves. The Protestants 
were by no means willing to give way to 
the Roman Catholics. The Government 
found the Irish more troublesome than be- 
fore. Before the end of the year Rodney's 
great victory and the safety of Gibraltar 
lowered the tone of France and Spain, and 
made an honorable peace possible, and En- 
gland repented of haviAg yielded. 

During the next few years Irish politics 
were steadily making the union of the two 
countries necessary, as the only possible 
mode of government. Pitt worked for this, 
with freedom of trade, reform of parliament, 
and. Catholic emancipation. Union, with or 
Tvithout these reforms, was the best thing 
for Ireland, for by it alone could fair rights 
ever be given to the two religious parties, 
and all outbreaks be calmly kept down. 

2. Meanwhile the volunteers melted away, 
D'ffi It f ^^^^^ ^^ unsuccessful attempt to 
dealing wUh get a Reform bill without giving 
the Irish votes to Roman Catholics. The 
Parhamcnt. ^^^fortunate failure, iu 1785, of 
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to mak^ trade between England and Ireland 
free, added to the difficulties. Flood, Grat- 
tan, and Curran alike stirred the passions 
of their conntrymen to defeat an excellent 
measure. The absurdity of the new Consti- 
tation was shown in 1789 by the behavior 
of the Irish leaders abont the Regency Bill. 
Eager to hamper Pitt, and to take any op- 
portunity of disagreeing with England, they 
led the Irish Parliament to offer the regency 
to the Prince of Wales with full kingly pow- 
er, while the English Parliament was care- 
fully settling limits and conditions. The 
recovery of the king made their conduct 
fruitless asNwell as ridiculous. In 1794-1795 
it was made plain that any measure of eman- 
cipation which should give equal political 
rights to Irishmen would be hopeless while 
the Irish House of Commons remained as it 
was. 

3. The last years of the century were years 
of great trouble. The wiser counsels of 
Grattan no longer prevailed ; new The United 
leaders arose. The new bond of irishmen. 
union, the Society of United Irishmen, now 
became a revolutionary body, and grew more 
popular and more powerful. Many of tho 
leaders were wild and rash adventurers, such 
as Hamilton Rowau aud Wolfe Tone, full of 
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enthmliMm fiir Fmeh x^oUkpolaia audi 
of hatzed for EngUuid. In Dobliiii Belfiii^ 
«nd ekmwhfite A|iowecfolFi3ofce«$«itibllow- 
inglomied their rtrengtb. Tbe lower daat-. 
e« of BoouuL Ctttfaoliqi lindBed.to them fka 
the signal to.root oat fbreTerthe 8aion and, 
the herotieftom the land. AshaaheomiiiiaL 
in Iri«h hictary, the QeTeroment had no dif- 
fionlty in learning the whole plot from in^ 
formersy of whom numbers <Kffered them* 
selves. Outrages became oommony and had 
to be pat down by foroei so that a fierce 
spirit grew on both sides. 

4. The first plan was to get the French to 
invade Ireland and set np an independent 
Plots wtth repnblic. Wolfe Tonci withliord 
France. Edward Fiti^erald and Axthnc 
CyCoAnor, two young men of good family, 
negotiated with General Hoche, and an ez* 
pedition was arranged. Every thing that 
the English Government could lewre undone 
-was left undone. The blockading squadron 
which should have been off Brest let' the 
French fleet pass. Lord Bridpprt'a fleet 
from Portsmouth made no attempt to find 
them. Ko force came by sea to stop the 
enemy, no soldiers were sent &om England 
to meet him if he landed. The Ministry 
disbelieved the whole story, and it seemed 
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that they neither could nor would protect 
Ireland. 

5. Qenerals Hoche and Grouchy sailed out 
of Brest on a fine night, December 16tb, 
1 1796, with a fleet of twenty-eight invasion of 
sail and fifteen transports, and an Ireland. 
army of 15,000 men well equipped. They 
were to meet off Mizen Head, or later at the 
Shannon mouth. The way was open, there 
were no troops worth mentioniug in South 
Ireland, and it was thought that the peas- 
antry would rise everywhere. The fleet sep- 
arated in the darkness of the first night, and 
one large ship went down ; during several 
foggy days the fleet gathered again till, on 
the 21st, off Cape Clear, thirty-five vessels 
were mustered. But since the first night the 
Fraternity, with Greneral Hoche on board, was 
nowhere to be seen. Grouchy waited for 
Hoche, who never came. Then a galo drove 
all to.tak^ refuge in Bantry Bay. There 
fog 9hut them in for days, and at last a storm 
swept them out to sea, and back to Brest, 
wher6 they learned that General Hoche had 
put into Rochelle, and had never seen Ire- 
land. • The French expedition had come and 
gone. Scarcely a man had landed ; no En- 
glishman had opposed, no Irishman had 
aided. 
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6. The Onuige Association of Froieitantoy 
so called from William of Orange, now be* 
The Orange- RUi to diaw the Korthem zepnb- 
™ra* Uoans to itself, and became hj- 

and-by a formidable weapon wherewith to, 
pnt down the xebels in the Sonth, who were 
almost all Boman Catholics. 



CHAPTEB m. 

THE REBELUON OF 1798. 

1. The death of Hoche, the battle of Cam- 
perdowD, the rise of Napoleon's power, put 
an end to the hopes of French help. 

Thrown back on themselves, the leaders 
fixed on May 23d for a general rising. 
Lord Ed. '^^^ €k)Yemment, who knew their 
vard Fitz- plans, arrested the committee in 
geraid. Dublin. Lord Edward Fitzget- 
ald, in a desperate struggle, stabbed two offi- 
cers, one mortally. He was himself shot, 
and died in prison of his wounds. A Yigor- 
ons but vain and willful young man, he had 
been led by unprincipled men to use most 
foolishly the influence which birth and po- 
sition gave him. He was wholly without 
■ttatesman-like qualities to atone for his nur 
Bappy attempt at rebellion. 
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2. The arrest of the committee saved Dnb- 
lin from a massacre which had been careful- 
ly planned, but the surrounding The oat- 
connties — Kildare^ Meath, Wick- break. 
low, and Wexford— were soon full of rebell- 
ion and bloodshed. The Govern men t was 
for the moment almost helplesS; with few 
troops, and those inexperienced. Fierce at- 
tacks were made on several stations in Kil- 
dare, which were held by small bodies of yeo- 
manry and militia. Farms, country-houses, 
barracks, villages, were attacked, pillaged, 
and burned, and unoffending people were 
massacred with revolting cruelty. Carlow 
was saved with difficulty, and there the 
troops, after fighting bravely, slaughtered 
the rebels with a ferocity which at the least 
equaled their own. In Meath, at Tara Hill, 
the insurgents were at once thoroughly 
beaten. For a moment the rebellion hung 
fire. An offer of submission was made in 
Kildare, and Dundas, the general, was will- 
ing to listen. Unfortunately, another band 
offering submission was savagely cut down 
on the Curragh by yeomanry marching from 
Limerick, and news spread among the rebels 
that no terms would be granted. Martial 
law had been instantly proclaimed, and the 
terror of the ruling class burst forth into 
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mad fury. Before a hurried court -mar^/ 
any saspicion was evidence enongh to d 
clare a Roman Catbolio guilty, and to hai 
him. The Government was scarcely stroi 
enough to be cool ; no troops arrived fro 
England; the Irish yeomanry and milit 
were led by officers wild with hate and di 
trust; and eager for vengeance. 

3. Very soon the rebellion in Wexfoi 
seemed to excuse both terror and severit 
The chief leader was a parit 
priest, Father John Murphy, 
bigoted, blood-thirsty man, who made tl 
rising into a furious onslaught upon her 
tics, a wild religious war to restore Irelai 
to the True Church. The bishop^s pala* 
at Ferns was wrecked and burned ; a snia 
force from Wexford was overpowered by tl 
pikemen, who crowded after him in thoi 
sands. Enniscorthy, a little town, garrisoi 
ed by some 300 men, was attacked and take 
and the Protestants were butchered, 
great camp was fonned on Vinegar Hi] 
close to the town. Here vile atrocities, a 
most equal to those of the Reign of Terrc 
in France, were committed in the name c 
religion ; innocent prisoners were daily mu 
dercid in batches. Wexford next fell in 
the hands of the rebels, who then began i 
I)Iau an attack on Dublin. 
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For Bome days snch an attempt had 
ohances of BQOoess ; but time was wasted. 
One diyision, intending to make its way 
throngU Carlow and Eildare, was defeated 
at Newtownbarry. A second division reach- 
ed New Ross, but was frightfully cut up in 
the streets of the town. The fighting was 
desperate; no quarter was given, and the 
angry soldiers could not be held in. At 
midday, before the battle was over, a por- 
tion of the rebels murdered about 300 wretch- 
ed persons whom they had made prisoners 
on their march. A third division, under 
Murphy, was stopped after a fierce battle at 
the bridge of Arklow. 

4. By the middle of June the cause of the 
rebels was hopeless. A force of 13,000 men 
was marching in several divis- The rebell- 
ions to attack the camp of Vine- ion crush- 
gar Hill. The rebels fought well, ®^' 
but any thing like war was now over. Those 
who were in Wexford had time for one more 
vile massacre. Nearly a hundred prisoners 
were piked to death in cold blood before 
rescue came. Then Wexford submitted; 
the leaders, including the fanatic Mnrpliy, 
were hanged. Small bands passed over into 
the Wicklow mouutaius or into Kilkenny, 
and still committed outrages. A strong 
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government might have quieted the coantry 
at once, hut instead ferocious scenes of re- 
taliation were common, and large portions 
of the country were harried hy the soldiers, 
who were as cruel as the rehels, and licen- 
tious hesides. 

5. Lord Comwallis was sent over, in or- 
der that the Lord - lieutenant miglit hold 
jfeasures of Supreme military as well as civ- 
Lord Com- il authority. He withdrew the 
waihs. extraordinary powers from the 
courts-martial, which were acting with vio- 
lence, and soon proclaimed an amnesty. But 
party feeling and the vindictive conduct 
of the Parliament in Dublin interfered with 
his attempt to quiet the country. 

6. Soon a new danger threatened. Gen- 
eral fiumhert landed a small body of French 
General troops at Killala, in Mayo, in Au- 
Humbert's gust, and marched inland. Join- 
landing. Q^ |jy g^ £g^ hundreds of Irisb, 

he reached Castlebar, where General Lake's 
force of 3000 militia and yeomanry melted 
away before him. But when Lord Com- 
wallis placed himself in the way on the road 
to Sligo, nothing remained for General Hum- 
bert but to surrender, with no terms for his 
rebel followers. A French squadron which 
was coming to his aid was defeated and 
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most of the vessels taken, inclndiDg tbe 
Hoche, which had Wolfe Tone on board. He 
was tried and condemned, but committed 
snicide in prison. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the reckless mode of putting down 
the rebellion, that though Wolfe Tone was 
certainly guilty of treason, his conviction 
by a court-martial was illegal ; and thongh 
his judges had chosen to try him as a sol- 
dier, they refused him a soldier's death, and 
sentenced him to be hanged. 

7. It was clear that Ireland could not 
govern itself in connection with England. 
It is no less clear to any one who ^ „ . 
reads Pitt's great speech on the of Great 
subject, that a close union be- Britain and 
tween the two countries was good '^^" ' 
for both, and needful. Pitt made up his miud 
to carry an Act of Union, by which the Irish 
Parliament should cease, and Ireland should 
be represented in the British Parliament. 
The Union was carried by Pitt's influence, 
in spite of slight interest shown in England 
and much hostility in Ireland. Wholesale 
bribery cleared a passage for it tb rough the 
Irish legislature. The Act of Union pro- 
vided for a United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with one Parliament at West- 
minster. It gave to Ireland represeutatiou 

8 
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in tUe Parliament by four spiritual peers 
sitting 'by rotation, and by twenty -eight 
temporal peers elected for life by their own 
body, and by one hundi'ed members of the 
House of Commons. It provided for air 
most entire freedom of trade between the 
two countries. And it provided that the 
laws of Ireland should remain as then in 
force, with power in the Imperial Parliament 
to alter or repeal them, or to enact new laws 
for Ireland, separately or in common with 
the rest of the realm. The act took effect 
on January 1, 1801. It was one of Pitt's 
greatest measures, and the fault did not lie 
in him that it was not made still more per" 
feet by the addition of a provision for the 
relief of Eoman Catholics from all disa* 
bilities. But this was at the moment im<> 
possible. 
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BOOK V. 

TBE EUROPEAN WAR, 1803-1815. 



CHAPTER I. 

1803-1807. 

1. The Ministry of AddingtoD, who suc- 
ceeded Pitt in 1801, was one of the weakest 
which have ruled England. Ad- 
dington was an honorable gentle- "»gion- 
man, who had been Speaker of the House of 
Commons for ele^^en years with some suc- 
cess. He had never been thought a man of 
great ability, and as first Minister in diffi- 
cult times none had entire confidence in 
him. During the months that ended the 
war, and during the peace negotiations, the 
new Ministiy carried out Pittas plans, and 
were safe with his support. 

2. It was clear, even before the end of 
1802, that the peace would not last. Na- 
poleon's aggressive conduct was ^j^g renew- 
alarming Europe. He annexed aiofthe 

to France the island of Elba in ^""'^^• 
^ugust^ and Piedmont in Septembeic', \i^ ^<i- 
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cupied Parma and Placentia in October, and 
Switzerland about the same time. He had 
some cause of complaint that England had 
not left Malta, aceoidkig to agreement. He 
was also angry because England reeeived 
French exilM, and did not prevent them 
from writing against him. Both nations 
prepared against war, and so proyided that 
there should be war. The Gtovemment, sup- 
ported by Pitt, declared war against France 
iu May, 1803> and soon after against the Ba- 
tayian Republic, as Holland was now called. 
3. On the part of the French, vigorous 
measures were at once taken, and Hanover 
Prepara- ^^ occupied. Before the oth- 
tions for the er powers were roused, immense 
E ^^d ^^ preparations were made,a8 though 
°^ the war were solely for the eour 

quest of England. All the coast, from Brest 
to Antwerp, was busy with arrangements for 
an invasion, of which the head-quarters were 
at Boulogne. Eng^nd met the threatened 
attack with much spirit ; volunteers enroll- 
ed themselves in all places, to the number 
of 300,000. This all gave an aim and a pop- 
ularity to the war which had been wimting 
before 1802. The eagerness of the public 
spirit seemed to outrun the energy of the 
Government; and Adding ton resigned in 
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April; 1804, unable to withstaDd the attacks 
of the Opposition. The Ministry fell be- 
cause the country believed that Pitt alone 
T7as able to govern in such perilous times. 

4. Pitt's second Ministry lasted from May, 
Pitt's sec- 1804, to January, 1806, when he 
ond Minis- died. The great points of his 
tn^'1804- policy were to strengthen the 

navy to the utmost, and to make 
a great European Coalition against Napo- 
leon. 

During 1805, Napoleon, now become Em- 
peror of the French, had himself crowned 
King of Italy at Milan, and annexed the re- 
public of Genoa. Meanwhile, Pitt arranged 
terms of alliance with Russia, and the Allies 
were joined by Austria, and by Sweden a 
little later. The objects were to stop the 
encroachments of France, and to withdraw 
Hanover, Holland, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
and Italy from the control of Napoleon. 

5. The Coalition, Pitt's grand scheme, fail- 
ed, as wo shall see ; and the grand scheme 
Viiieneuve's of Napoleou for the invasion of 
failure. England failed as entirely. His 
plan was that Admiral Villeueuvo, with the 
])owerfnl Toulon fleet, should draw away 
Nelson's squadron to the West Indies, then, 
rctiuuing,. should join the Rochefort squad- 
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ron and tlie Spanisli fleet, and, suddenly 
sweeping the Channel, should help the in- 
vading flotilla. The plan was good, and had 
fair chance of success. Villenenve sailed, 
drew Nelson off to the West Indies, and got 
back to Europe several days before him. On 
bis return he put in at Ferrol. Napoleon's 
orders, which he found there, were precise. 
Villenenve was to go to Brest, fight the En- 
glish blockading squadron, and, with the 
Brest fleet, go up the Channel to Boulogne. 
He sailed instead to Cadiz for more ships, 
believing that his twenty-nine ships of the 
line were not strong enough to meet the En- 
glish combined fleets. Napoleon, in August, 
waited for his fleet at Boulogne, but the fleet> 
was at Cadiz ; and so, through the admiral's 
grievous fault, all possibility of the invasion 
was at an end. Nelson had come to England , 
but by the end of September he was off 
Cadiz, and on October 21st the French and 
Spanish fleets met him near Cape Trafalgar. 
Nelson and CoUingwood had twenty-seven 
liners to meet thirty-three, and they were 
ready. Their plan was to sail in two lines 
and break through the enemy's line. Each 
admiral led his division, and each was suc- 
cessful. The result was a wonderful victory : 
twenty of the enemy's ships were taken, the 
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French admiral was a^prisoner^ tbe Spanish 
admiral was killed. Nelson himself^ shot 
by a mnsket-ball from the tops of a French 
shipy lived jnst long enough to know that 
his work was done. This, the sixth great na- 
val victory of the Enropean war, destroyed 
for the French all hopes of beating England 
at sea. 

6. The news of Trafalgar reached England 
early in November, bnt four or five days ear- 
lier very bad news from Ulm had 
°^ '^^ * arrived. Napoleon, disappointed 
by Yilleneuvo's sailing to Cadiz, had instant- 
ly changed his plans. Swiftly moving his. 
troops to the Rhine, before September was 
over he attacked the Austrians in Bavariai 
and in October had surrounded General Mack 
at Ulm, on the Danube, and forced him to 
capitulate with a splendid army of 30,000 
men. Ho entered Vienna in November, and, 
following up the Austrian army, which had 
joined the Russians, overthrew their com- 
bined forces at Austorlitz, in Moravia, with 
enormous loss. The Emperor Francis yield- 
ed to all Napoleon's demands, and the Coali- 
tion was no more. 
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bad killed him. So, to the sorrow of En- 
gland, passed away the great min- j)^^^^ ^f 
ister of this reigu, who, able, untir- Pitt, Janua- 
ing, upright, liberal, had wielded '^'» ^*^^^- 
power in the country for nineteen years. lie 
liad been a wise and open-miuded aduiiuis- 
trator in peace; less fortunate, and, indeed, 
less able in war, though friends and foes alike 
had felt, so late as 1803, that unless Pitt were 
at the head of a£fairs, England's course in- 
deed was run. 

8. Lord Grenville now formed, with Fox 
(who, however, died in September) and Ad- 
dington (now Lord Sidmouth), a jjj^ Qren- 
ministry which was called of" all viiie Minis- 
the Talents ;" but the foreign pol- **"^ • 
icy was unchanged. The ministers declared 
all the French coasts under blockade, a 
blockade which was meant to include the 
Baltic and Italy. It was a foolish thing, for 
such a blockade could not be kept up, aiul 
was irritatiug to neutrals. Napoleon, with 
most of the contingent at his feet, having 
overthrown Prussia at Jena and occupied 
the capital, put forth the " Berlin decree," 
forbidding all intercourse with Great Brit- 
ain. He hoped to crush tlio trade of this 
country by cutting her off from Continental 
markets, but his jdau failed. In turn, the 
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Englisli Goverhment (January, 1807), k^^ 
Orders in Council, reasserted the right o/* 
blockade and of search of neutrals — an jm- 
wise claim, which led at last, in 1812, to war 
with America. 

9. The Grenville Ministry was dismissed 
by the king in March, 1807, because they 
The Portland would not promise to let the Cath- 
Ministry. olic Emancipation question rest. 
Their home policy had been good, but they 
were unwise to raise again a question which 
had overthrown Pitt once, and which both 
Pitt aud Fox had meant to leave till there 
was a new kiug. The Duke of Portland 
succeeded, with Spencer Perceval, Canning, 
aud Lord Castlereagh, these Pittites having 
joined the followers of Wilberforce iu a "no- 
Popery " cry unworthy of those who had been 
friends of Pitt iu 1801, and with him had been 
in favor of emancipation. 

10. Iu the summer of 1807 a pressing dan- 
ger called for the utmost vigor. Bussia-, 
Bombard- "^^om out with war, made the 
ment of Co- Peace of Tilsit and passed under 
penhagen. ^i^^ influence of France. With 
her ports closed against England, those of 
Prussia iu French hands, and Russian iu- 
flneuco brought to bear upon Sweden and 
Denmark, there was a repetition of the Bal- 
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tic Leagae of 1801. An immense fleet and 
army was at once sent to Copenhagen under 
Admiral Gambier, Lord Cathcart, and Sir 
Arthar Wellesley. A demand for the pos- 
session of the Danish fleet being refused, a 
regular bombardment by land and sea led 
to a surrender (September). The fleet, witii 
stores aud guns, was carried off to England 
Just as a French army entered Danish ter- 
ritory. This strong measure was thought 
needful, since Denmark commanded the Bal- 
tic, and England could not quietly allow all 
Northern Europe to be arrayed by Franco 
against her. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

1. The Treaty of Tilsit placed almost all 
Western Continental Europe under the mas- 
tery of Napoleon, and the " Berlin junot's 
decree " was an offensive avowal occupation 
of the mastery. It led to the of Portugal. 
Peninsular war, in which the English grad- 
ually drove the French armies from Portu- 
gal, through Spain, over the Pyrenees into 
France. PortugJil refused to submit to the 
Berlin decree. She was an old all^ ^^ ^w 
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of a confused patriotism^ without auy great 
men to lead. The French were staggered 
for the moment ; and the new king left 
Madrid, and retired to the £hro, August, 
1808. 

4. For a time Lishon was quiet under the 
military rule of Junot. But though his rule 

Expulsion ^^^> ^^ some ways, hetter than the 
of the miserable government of the re- 

French from gent, who had fled to Brazil, still 
or uga . ^Y^^ country was not willing to be 
thus annexed to France. The arrogance of 
Junot and his demands for money roused a 
spirit of resistance, and the influence of Spain 
and England made the people ripe for insur- 
rection. The first signs of a rising were at 
Oporto ; and before long the whole country 
round the French posts was in arms, while 
an English squadron was blockading Lis- 
bon. An attempt was then made by the 
English Government to drive the French 
from Portugal, with a hope, very ill found- 
ed, as it proved, that the rising of the Span- 
iards would free their country. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley landed, in August, at the mouth 
of the Mondego, and prepared to strike a 
blow near Lisbon with a small force of 
about 12,000 men. Marching southward 
near the coast, by Leiria and Torres Novas, 
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a aaccessful fight at Roli^a opened the road 
toward Torres Vedras. At Viiniero he at- 
tacked Juuot's army, and, after a hard fight, 
forced it back. Wellesley was unable to 
reap the fruits of his victory, as he was su- 
perseded by Sir Henry Burrard, aud he by 
8ir Hew Dalrymple, who took command ou 
the next day. The intended advance was 
stopped; but Junot, afraid of a rising iu 
Lisbon, offered to leave Portugal under a 
convention. This was agreed to ; and, ac- 
cording to the "Convention of Ciutra," by 
the end of September Portugal was clear of 
French armies. 

5. Another expedition was not so fortu- 
nate. Sir John Moore, a brave and honor- 
able man, and one of England's sir John 
best generals, was sent into Spain Moore. 
to assist the Spanish armies. When his 
force arrived at Salamanca, it was clear that 
he was too late to be of any great service in 
Spain. The Spanish forces had been rout- 
ed, the French were in far too great strength 
everywhere. He made up his mind to re- 
tire to Portugal, but, overpersuaded by fiilso 
information, he advanced to Sahaguii, and 
there found that Napoleon would be upon 
him with an enormous force. lie at oiico 
retreated over the river Eala, and pajjt 
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Lngo toward Ferrol and OomDna, with tbft 
French army, now under Soult, close upon, 
him. The fleet which was to take him off 
was a day too late at Corunna, and a battle 
had to be fought. Soon after midday the 
French from the outer circle of hills attack- 
ed the English position; but by night-fall 
the advantage lay with the English. Dur- 
ing the night the army was embarked with- 
out confusion or difficulty. Sir John Moore, 
struck by a cannon-ball during the battle, 
died, and was buried in the citadel of Co- 
ruuua. This small expedition had disar- 
ranged Napoleon's plans, and drawn the 
French troops to the North, saving the South 
and Portugal. The retreat before so pow- 
erful an enemy was an honorable achieve- 
ment, deserving far more praise than it re- 
ceived. 

6. Meanwhile Napoleon had filled Spain 
with troops to the number of 300,000 men, 
reoccupied Madrid, and recovered the coun- 
try. 

7. After Portugal had been cleared of 
French troops, according to the Convention 

^tra, it was neglected for some time 

English Government. At Lisbon 

snoy was weak ; elsewhere there was 

even the form of a government. 
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.Sir John Cradook, with the Euglish force, 
held LishoD, hat he conld do so more. In 
the South, Marshal Beresford, an English of- 
ficer, was making a Portuguese army. lu the 
North, Sonlt, leaving Corunna, was threat- 
ening Portugal. Toward the end of March, 
1809, he took Oporto, and set up French in- 
fluence firmly in the district round. 

8. At this time Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
sent to succeed Cradock in command of tbe 
English troops in Portugal. Tak- weliesiey 
ing up the plan of holding Lisbon lands in 

at all hazards, he made ready to ^oi^'"«a^- 
fall upon Soult's army. Passing Coimbra, 
he surprised the French by suddenly cross- 
ing tbe Douro in May, and so forced them 
to leave Oporto. Soult, though surprised, 
made a masterly retreat into Gallicio. Thus 
in twenty -eight days Wellesley restored 
confidence, cleared Portugal of enemies, and 
forced a victorious army to retreat with the 
loss of all its guns. 

9. Wellesley marched on into Spain, bnt 
the small number of troops which he brought 
into the field prevented his doing ^guggw.g 
much. He aimed at threatening advance 
Madrid by the line of the Tagus. into Spain. 

Talavera 

The various French armies began 
to gather upon him, and he ^la<L^d\i\&lQk\<^<!^^ 

9 



to ^vait for tbo operations of Soolfe Ift^VI 

rear of tbe English. All thTongh the ii 
tense beat of tbe afternoon of July 28t 
tbere was desperate figbtiug, but tbe Frenc 
attack failed, and a grand cbarge of the Ei 
glisb cavalry and the irresistible advanc 
of the Forty-eighth Infantry gained the vi< 
tory. The French retired, and next da 
their army retreated. Wellesley present! 
moved off into Portugal, and held the lio 
of tbe Guadiana during the winter. Tb 
campaign had relieved Gallicia, but othei 
M'ise it was a failure. Wellesley, indee< 
bad been successful, but the Spaniards ha 
proved nseless allies. 

10. The English people were weary of tb 
war, and tbe news of Wellesley's retrea 
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11. The next year (1810) was marked by a 

great display of French power. Napoleon, 

victorious in Germany, was able ,, 

X x^ J X o • \t' i. • Massena's 

to attend to Spain. Victor lu- advance to 

vaded Andalusia and blockaded \^^^ 
Cadiz. Massena, arriving in May, 
took Ciudad Rodrigo, and pressed on toward 
Portugal. Wellesley, now Lord Wellington, 
had sagacious plans ready. Lisbon was to 
be defended by the English and Portuguese 
armies inside three strong lines of fortified 
works drawn from the Tagus to the sea, 
while an English fleet was in the harbor. 
In September, Massena, with 65,000 troops, 
was at Viseu, north of the Mondego. Wel- 
lington retreated before him, after making 
a successful stand on a high range of hills, 
the Sierra Busaco; and then crossing the 
Mondego, and passing Leiria, drew his army 
within the lines of Torres Vedras. The 
lines included 50 miles of fortification, 150 
forts, and 600 guns. Besides the regular 
army, sailors from the fleet, English ma- 
rines, Portuguese artillery and militia, and 
a Spanish division were engaged in the de- 
fense, while the army and fleet off Cadiz 
kept French troops in Andalusia from re-en- 
forcing Massena. 

12. The blockade lasted thsow^wiX. ^}afe 
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winter, but, as WelliDgton expected, his i>o- 
Massena sition was as strong as ever in 
leaves Port- the spring, and by March, 1811, 
^«*^- Massena was obliged to with- 

draw. He retreated across the Mondego, 
and out of Portugal as far as Salamanca, 
Wellington following to attack the French 
garrison at Almeida. Then Massena turned 
to meet him, and a fierce battle was fought 
at Fueiites d^Onoro (May) in which botli 
sides claimed the victory. The advantage 
lay with the English : they were forced to 
give some ground, but defended the village 
and still kept up their blockade of Almeida. 
The French shortly left the place, and Mar- 
mout, who succeeded to the command of the 
army, fixed his head-quarters at Salamanca. 
13. Farther south, Beresford's army was 
eager to take the powerful fortress of Bada^ 
jo%. Soult, who had a large army 
Aibuera. .^ Andalusia, left Seville in May, 
and forced Beresford and his Spanish allies 
to break up their investment of Badajoz, and 
take i)osition for battle on the heights of 
the stream called the Aibuera. Here was 
fought a long and confused battle, which 
was going against the English and Span- 
iards, till at last the tremendous pressure 
of the steady march of 8000 fusileers of the 
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English infantry up the crest of the hill de- 
cided the day. Of the 8000, only 1200 ar- 
rived at the top, but when they arrived the 
battle was over. The loss on both sides 
was enormous ; the advantage was not great. 
The glory belonged not so much to the gen- 
eral, for his dispositions had been bad, as to 
the soldiers, for it was a soldiers' victory. 

14. The winter saw the blockade of the 
great border fortress of Ciudad Kodrigo. 
For Wellington's plans of invad- storming of 
ing Spain, the capture of this Ciudad 
place and of Badajoz was abso- ^o'lrigo. 
lutely needful. The siege was hurried in 
every possible manner, that no French force 
might come to the rescue in time, and thor- 
ough preparations had been made before- 
hand in Almeida and places near. In twelve 
days the breaches were practicable, a four- 
fold attack was made, and tke place was 
stormed. A frightful scene followed ; all dis- 
cipline was cast off by the soldiers, who even 
set fire to the town in their drunken madness. 

15. Wellington then turned to Badajoz. 
This famous fortress had been twice invest- 
ed during 1811, and twice left un- storming of 
taken. In March it was again BaUajoz. 
invested, this time to be taken. The French 
governor, Phillipon, was an engineer sec- i 



I 
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ond to none, and he did all that could b 
done. But in April the place was stormei 
and taken after siege operations which cos 
1500 men, and an assault costing 3500 more 
These successes, with the capture of Alma 
raz on the Tagus, gave Wellington new au( 
strong bases of action beyond the frontier. 
16. In June, no longer fearing for Porta 
gal; he advanced to the river Tornies, attack 



1 Wciiin ^^ Salamanca, and passed acrosi 

I ton's ad 



! ton's ad' the river. A month later he wai 




jance to iu the same position again, witl 
Marmont's army close by, threat 
ening his communications. From this he 
intended to retreat, when suddenly he found 
an opportunity of falling on Marmont's army 
broken into three divisions. With groaj 
skill, the left of the French was instantly 
attacked and thrown into confusion, imd 
Harmon t himself badly wounded. Greneral 
Clausel saved the centre, but the whole arm; 
was defeated, and next day was in full re- 
treat. In a few days Wellington was a1 
Yalladolid, and Clausel had been driven to- 
ward Burgos, while King Joseph, who hac 
been unable to join him, left Madrid. The 
battle of Salamanca was the first decisive 
victory in the war. The French armies 
were driven headlong, and all the centre 
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of Spain was cleared of the enemy. While 
King Joseph crossed the Tagus to Aranjiiez, 
Wellington entered Madrid. 

The power to hold Central Spain depend- 
ed on the movements of Soult with the army 
of Andalusia. When he left Seville to joiu 
the armies of the centre and north, Welling- 
ton decided to leave Madrid and the siege 
of Burgos, and retire to his base, Ciudad 
Rodrigo. There, in the surrounding district, 
he made ready for winter, after the greatest 
campaign which he had yet fought. 

17. This year, 1812, had seen a change of 
ministry in England, for Mr. Perceval had 
been shot by a man called Bel- LordLiver- 
lingham, a merchant who fancied pool's Min- 
that the Government had treat- ^^'''y- 

ed him badly. Lord Liverpool remade the 
Ministry, with but little change of policy. 
Abroad they were not much more vigorons 
or successful ; at home there was some small 
inclination to grant slight reforms, though 
little was done. 

18. Duiing the winter Wellington pre- 
pared for the work of the next year. He 
made his own army ready, and piansforthe 
visited the Spanish Cortes at cain])aiKMi of 
Cadiz, and the Portuguese Junta ^^^'^' 

at Lisbon, to urge them to support his \)laua 
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TigoTouslj. The campaign of 1813 waa to 
be decisive. Many tldnga fiGiivored ihe Al- 
lies. The desperate need of keeping B'ranea 
aud Germany qaiet since the jfoilare of the 
Bussiau expedition made the war in Spain 
now a small matter in Ki^leon's eyea, so 
long as Wellington conld be kept out of 
France. Stronger bands of gnerrillas, who 
were irregular troops, half soldiers, half rob- 
bers, were springing np all over the North 
of Spain, shutting the roads, and threaten- 
ing the French posts along the coast of Bis- 
cay. Differences of opinion between King 
Joseph, Soult, and Suchet also damaged the 
French cause. 

19.. With head-quarters at Yalladolid, the 
French armies stretched from Alicante to To- 
Advance to Icdo and on to Salamanca. The 
Vittoria. • English forces had grown in num- 
bers, and their allies had improved in qual- 
ity. After waiting till May for the green 
forage, the Allies, with wide front, advanced 
in three armies across the Esla, the Douro, 
and the Tormes, in such force that the 
French retreated before them. Passing Sal- 
amanca, they were at Yalladolid in the be- 
ginning of June. Crossing the Carrion and 
the Pisnerga, they turned the sources of the 
Ebro. Thus the French had to leave the 
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coast and concentrate tbemselves on Yit- 
toria, 'while Santander became a new and 
convenient d6p6t and base for the Allies, 
now cut free from Portugal. At Vittoria a 
decisive battle was fought. The town stood 
at the end of a wide basin about eight miles 
by ten, circled by rocky hills. Into this 
basin was gathered all the material of the 
French array, with not far short of 80,000 
men posted to defend the heights. On June 
2l8t the Allies closed i*ound the basin, and 
then forced their way through the hills, 
driving the enemy six miles to the last 
height before the town. From this point, 
with further fighting, they advanced, tak- 
ing gun after gun, while the enemy hurriedly 
retreated. The loss of men was not enor- 
mous, but all the baggage, all the treasure, 
all the papers, and all, save two, of the guns 
of the army were left to the Allies iu the 
basin of. Vittoria. It was the end of the 
French occupation of Spain, and in a few 
days all the frontier line from the valley of 
Roncesvalles to the Bidassoa was hold by 
the Allies, and Pampeluna and San Sebastian 
were invested. In six weeks WeUin*]jton 
had marched almost 600 miles, and driven 
120,000 troops, under excellent generals, out 
of Spain. 
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! { 20. For a moment, Sonlt, who was now at 

BayonDe, again in command, hoped to nnite 
The passage his anuies, and relieve the -for- 
into France, tresses of Pampelana, San Sebas- 
tian, Santon% and oocnpy Aragon. Bnt he 
made no way in nine days of hill fighting, 
in Y^hich ten actions were fought. San Se- 
bastian snriendered after a brave defense 
of sixty-three days, aud Pampelnna soon aft- 
er. In October Wellington was in France^ 
at Vera ; and in November the passage of 
the Nivelle was forced. Soult was driven 
back on Bayonne, aud still the English army 
pressed him. However much he was delay- 
ed by want of stores, mouey, or aUimunition, 
or distracted by the contrary views of the 
Ministry in England, or disturbed by Bour- 
bon plots or Spauish quarrels, still Welliug- 
ton steadily aud cautiously closed his grasp 
upon Soult, who fdnght with untiring spirit 
and yet no hope of success. In February, 
1814, General Hill crossed the Adour ; a bat- 
tle followed at Orthes, in which the French 
were again beaten. Next Soult was obliged 
to leave Bayonne, which was at once invest- 
ed. Fighting all the way, he retreated on 
Toulouse, the great arsenal which command- 
ed the southern roads and the passage of 
the Garonne. There the war ended. One 
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desperate battle was fought outside Tou- 
louse in April, before the abdication of the 
Emperor Napoleon was known. It* was 
scarcely a victory for the English, scarcely 
a defeat for Soult, but he had to retreat two 
days later, and Wellington entered Toulouse. 
He had done his work so as to earn glory for 
the English armies seldom if ever equaled. 

The glory was due to general and army 
rather than to the Government. In no oth- 
er part of Europe had the English schemes 
succeeded. The home Government had 
shown little energy or good s^nse. An ex- 
pedition sent to the island of Walcheren and 
to Antwerp, at the mouth of the Scheldt, to 
aid in driving out the French, had been a 
wretched failure. It took Walcheren and 
its town of Middelburg. But so much time 
was spent in taking Flushing that all chance 
of getting Antwerp was lost, and no more 
was done. The Dutch did not waut such 
help, and the French could not be diiv- 
en out. The services of 40,000 men Avere 
wasted, and very many lives lost. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 

1. While Wellington had been makic 
his way into France, the end of Napoleon 
Invasion of power had come. In 1811 he hg 
France, annexed Holland and the neigl 
1813-18U. i)oiiiig coast as far as Lnbecl 
Westphalia and all the minor states of Qe 
many were in his power. But in 1812 ftu 
sia and Sweden were no longer willing ' 
bo shnt out from trade with Britain. N 
poleon at once attacked Russia, crossing tl 
Nienien in June, and passing through Lit] 
uania to Smolensk and Moscow. He Wi 
victorious, but his army perished of cold : 
its retreat, and very little of it repassed tl 
Niemen in December. His power was br 
ken, and tlie people of Prussia and of oth 
parts of Germany were eager to rise and jo 
Kussia in overthrowing him. Though 1 
had successes in the spring and summer < 
1813, his enemies closed upon him, and tl 
decisive battle of Leipzig, fought throu^ 
great part of three days in October, allowc 
the Allies to follow him into France. Amid 
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frequent battles and much negotiatio: 
yielded, March 3l8ty and then Napoli 
dicated in April, while Wellington an 
were fighting near Toulouse. 

2. The Allies had been fighting no 
for independence, but also for the ol 
archy which the French Kevolu- Th« 
tion had overthrown ; they there- rat 
fore again set up the old line of 
kings, and Lewis XYIII. was placed 
throne. The task of restoring the o 
its of kingdoms, and the old state of 
wherever possible, was given to a c< 
of diplomatists who met at Vienna. 

3. The war, however, was not yet a] 
one great campaign more had to be : 
For eleven months a feverish ^h^ 
peace lasted, and then news sud- of i 
denly came that the Emperor Na- ^^"' 
poleon was again in France. He ha 
placed in the little island of Elba, an 
thence, in March, 1815, he crossed an< 
ed near Cannes. He was everywhei 
corned ; the army and his old general 
ered round him. He was in Paris ii 
weeks, aud the restored king had gone 
There is no wonder that men who had 
and suffered as Frenchmen had for 
rights aud for glory should ea.^'CtV^ x< 
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eat general and emperor who was to 
em from the feeble king, who remind- 
QQ of the old days of despotism and of 
1 quest of Paris by the foreigner. Bat 
lies would have no terms with the em- 
no terms with France save as a beat- 
mtry. Wellington was at Bmssels 
n April, and armies of English, Prns- 
ind other allies began to gather. Na- 
crossed the frontier near Charleroi on 
5tb; and he was at once within reach 
Prussian forces at Charleroi, l^^amnr, 
while the English were moving close 
-tre Bras. 

be Prussians, attacked at Charleroi 
jaiu at Ligny, retreated after suffer- 
), ing some loss« The English, who 
i^* fought at Quatre Bras with suc- 
'cre moved back a distance of seven 
There, on June 18th, was fought the 
e battle of Waterloo. About eleven 
: the attack was begun by the French, 
le fighting lasted till evening. The 
bruut of the battle fell upon the En- 
army, and they bravely kept their 
I. About seven o'clock the last French 
I was made upon the left centre,, and 
?d. By that time the Prussians, un- 
ticher and Bulow, had come up, and to 
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tlicir timely assistance it was duo in gicat 
uieasure that a great victory was won. The 
war was dow over, and the Freuch Empire 
at an end. 

5. Napoleon reached Paris on the 21st, 
and abdicated. At Rochefort be placed him- 
self in the hands of the captain Abdication 
of an English man-of-war. The of Napoleon. 
Allies decided that he shonld be exiled to 
the island of St. Helena, an English posses- 
sion in the Atlantic, where he staid till his 
death. 

6. There was nothing now to hinder the 
march of the victorions armies. The Allies 
entered Paris on July 7th, and Lew- 
is XVIII. was restored on the next «^«*°'"»^'°"- 
day. France was held by foreign troops till 
the work of restoring the old map of Europe 
was done. England had nothing to gain by 
any settlement, but she took her part in set- 
ting up the old despotisms with little care 
for the people of the different states. 
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TEE RESULTS OF THE WAR, 1815-1830. 



CaAPTEH I. 

THE YEARS OF PEACE. 

1. From the outbreak of the Frencb Bev- 
olutiou, England bad been more than nau- 
Wmtofre- ^'j affecteil by foreign polities. 
(Onrnat And from tbe yeor 1793 she bad 
■""»- been obliged to attend almost 

wholly to war. Dariug the whole time ao- 
cial iinproveinent had been checked, and 
of couaCiCutional progress tliei*e bad beeu 
scarcely any. The Govemmeut feared all 
dUcussion, and tried to prevent all change 
or reform. Any deure for change was call- 
ed unpatriotic and un-EugllBli; all reforms 
were looked on as rerolntionar; and Frencli. 
The conutry generally shrank from diatnrb- 
aucc ill home politics, tbinking the time 
not Eiiitiible. The ilrcnd of making great 
changes durizlg war, coiiibiued with a fear 
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of the danger of any approach to French re- 
publican views, had prevented all reform of 
Parliament; the same fate had befallen the 
other great question. Catholic emancipation. 
Although in each case valuable time was 
lost, perhaps it was well that England did 
not pretend to reform herself at a time when 
she was helping the powers on the Conti- 
nent to stamp out demands of reform in 
other countries. 

■ 2. The many years of war had done much 
to destroy the wealth and prosperity which 
had grown so fast in the early years of Pitt's 
Ministry. For aU manufactures and every 
kind of trade had been injured, except so far 
AS war had in some few oases made an ex- 
traordinary demand, and so brought wealth 
to some classes, as to the farmers, who got 
▼ery high prices for com and other produce. 
For most persons the means of living had 
iMen so exhausted by the loss of trade, the 
iraate of life and money, and the enormous 
•moant of the taxes, that distress had be- 
oome wide-spread. 

- 3. After the peace of 1815 was made, the 
eflbets of the war made themselves most 
thoroughly felt for the. next few years. 
Foreign politics gave way to.- difficulties 
at home; war was succeeded by i)rQfQu.iLd 

10 
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peace, save in one spot and for a momei 
but for years the peace was full of trouble) 
4. The one exception to the genei 
peace was an interference of civilized E 
Puttin ^^^ against barbarian practice 

downChris- The small Mohammedan stat 
tian Slav- of Northern Africa, Tunis, Trip 
^^' li, and Algiers had for oenturi 

been wont to sweep the seas as pirates, 
take the vessels of all nations, and to can 
off Christians into slavery. In the seve 
teenth century we hear of Turks and Ba 
bary corsairs even in the English Ghann< 
To leave money for the ransom of Christie 
slaves from the Moors was a common for 
of charity in England. The power of the 
states was less now than formerly ; whi 
other nations had stronger fleets, and t1 
Mediterranean was public water. Tl 
Christian states would allow this habit < 
piracy no longer. Public opinion as to sla 
ery had ehauged ; England had put do^ 
her own slave-trade in 1807 ; and Napolec 
had found time to do the same in the hn 
riod days of 1815 ; and other nations follow 
ed. The worthiest memorial of the Co: 
gress of Vienna is its agreement to put « 
end to the deeds of the corsairs of the Me< 
iterranean. 
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5. An English fleet nnder Lord Exmouth 
forced the rulers of Tunis and Tripoli to 
give up their Christian slaves, to Bombard- 
the number of 1800, and to bind ment of ai- 
themselves by treaty to take no s'^'"''' ^^^^• 
more. The fleet, with a small squadron 
of Dutch ships, was off Algiers in August. 
Lord Exmonth's demands were made at 
once, including freedom of all Christian 
slaves and the end of Christian slavery. 
When no answer was given, the fleet work- 
ed in close to the immense batteries, and 
facing the Algerine fleet and the higher 
forts. The first shot was fired by the Al- 
gerines, it is said, and then all the afternoon 
and the evening there was deadly fighting, 
till almost all the enemy's guns were si- 
lenced. The fleet worked out in the night 
with a loss of about 900 men, better spent 
in this than most causes. Next morning 
the Dey of Algiers yielded to all demands, 
and gave up 1083 Christian slaves. 

6. The exhaustion of the country was 
great, and the recovery at first was slow. 
The enormous debt pressed hard. Distress 
and distress created bitter discon- and dis- 
tent before society had fitted it- turbances. 
self to the new conditions. The heavy taxes 
seemed more unbearable in peace than they 
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had been in war. All those branches of in- 
dustry which had flourished because of war 
prices now suffered. Many workmen were 
thrown out of employment. Much suffer- 
ing was felt before advantage could be taken 
of those new openings for trade which peace 
would gradually offer. Large numbers of 
soldiers and sailors were no longer needed, 
and yet it was not easy to take them into 
the professions and trades without injury 
to others. Parliament listened to the com- 
plaints of land-owners and farmers, and, to 
preA^eut them from being injured by a fall 
in the price of corn, forbade all imports un- 
less the price reached 80«. ; that is, till there 
was famine in the land. This unfair and 
foolish law hurt all other classes, and al- 
most starved the poor. Bad seasons and 
wretched harvests followed. Distress led to 
riot among the agricultural laborers in the 
eastern counties, and among the colliers and 
miners of the Midland districts and of South 
Wales. There were also riots of distressed 
mechanics who knew no better than to try 
to put down the machinery which was now 
being largely brought into use. In thick- 
ly peopled places, such as Manchester and 
Glasgow, demands for reforms led to gi*eat 
k diBtocbances. The country was fast becom- 

PS 
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ing difficult to manage. The Government, 
unwilling to admit the need of any changes, 
or unable to find remedies, looked only for 
means to force the people to be quiet. They 
suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, and got 
Parliament to pass the severe laws of re- 
pression known as the Six Acts, which took 
away the usual liberty of holding public 
meetings, increased the harshness of the law 
of libel, and gave to the authorities powers 
to search private houses for arms. It must 
also be remembered that the king, througli 
illness, had taken no part in business for 
years, and that the regent was neither re- 
spected nor liked. Crown and Parliament 
were alike held in suspicion. 

7. The reign of CJeorge III. therefore end- 
ed in a time of sullen agitation, the result 
in part of the usual distress caused by a 
long war, in part of the putting off of need- 
ful measures of reform. These were now 
urgently called for, to make our laws reason- 
able and fair, to allow for the natural growth 
of the community, and to .give the great ma- 
jority of the people their fair share in gov- 
erning themselves. The story of the strug- 
gles for these reforms belongs properly to 
the later period of our history. 
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CHASTER n. 

THE DEMAND FQB SEFOBIIS. 

1. But while ih«t story mutt be l«fl^ attn 
two great morementB deaerre m«[itioi& m 
worthily markiiig this period, thoogh nettiMlr 
came to a ftill end within it. . The one wis 
the improvement of English criminal ]*w ; 
the other was a cmsade against the slave- 
trade, ending in the abolition of slavery. 

2. English law had long needed refinrn. 
It was of unwieldy hnlk, badly arranged, 

Reform of ^°^ ^^^^ ^^ application. The 
thecrimi- criminal law was also fHghtfoUy 
iiAi law. severe, and in consequence very 
ill executed; for juries could not be found 
to snbject men and women to its harsh pun* 
ishments. A small knot of energetic men 
set to work to reform the criminal law. 
They were mostly, as was natural, men of 
advanced liberal views. Their master, Jer- 
emy Bentham, was a learned and wise law- 
yer. TJnfortanately, the Government was 
afraid of all reformers, and was also special- 
ly afraid of the effect of mildness in what 
tbey thonght most dangerous times. To 
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make the laws milder when men were law- 
less seemed to them a move 'in exactly the 
wrong direction. It is astounding now to 
think that in this century men were liable 
to death for forging receipts, or for sheep- 
stealiog, or for picking pockets, or for shop- 
lifting. In the reign of George III. the 
punishment of death was due by law for 
about 160 different crimes, ''actions which 
men are daily liable to commit." Sir Samuel 
Bomilly, i^ 1808, was able to do away with 
the punishment of death for picking pock- 
ets. And at last, after many years, in 1818, 
Sir James Mackintosh, aided by Canning and 
Wilberforce, against the whole force of the 
Government, carried in the House of Com- 
mons a motion for a select committee on 
capital punishment, which led in the end to 
a re-arrangement of penalties, and made En- 
glish criminal law fit for a civilized and law- 
abiding people. 

3. The abolition of the slave -trade was 
due to that religious party which has borne 
the name of Evangelicals. They The Wes- 
were representatives of the spirit leys. 
which arose from the teaching and the re- 
ligious fervor of the Wesleys and Whitfield 
and their admirers. These men were lead- 
ers of an earnest revival of religion in the 
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eighteen til century. They were pious O3 
ford students Tfho gave themselves up to d 
good. They went everywhere preaching,! 
awaken people to a sense of their siufuluea 
and to lead them to live better and more n 
liglous lives. The Church at first did nc 
like them, and they met with many difflcu 
ties, for their doings were often odd. B« 
though many laughed at them, their sncces 
was very great. Thousands were converi 
ed by their preaching. The whole tone o 
English feeling was changed by the renewe 
religious life which grew out of it. Ver 
many, who did not become followers of thei 
in name, yet learned much from their piet 
and unselfishness, and joined them in goo 
works. 

4. From the foundation of American an 
West Indian colonies negro slaves had bee 
The aboii- brought from Africa, and the trad 
tion of the had greatly fallen into the hantl 
slave-trade. ^,f Englishmen. The horrors ( 

the traflSc and the sufferings of the slaves o 
the passage roused attention in England. . 
determined attempt was made to regulate c 
even to put down the traffic. The loaders o 
this attempt were Wilborforce and Thornto 
ill Parliament, and Granville Sharp, Clarl 
son, and Zachary Macaulay outside. TL 
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last had been manager of a slave plantation 
in Jamaica, and knew well the evils against 
which he fought so hard. In 1788, Pitt moved 
for an inqniry with a view to regulate the 
trade, and awful disclosures were made of 
cruelties, scarcely credible in these days. 
But when, next year, Wilberforce proposed 
to put down the slave-trade and make it il- 
legal, tbe merchants of Liverpool and other 
ports were too strong for him, and they de- 
feated him for many yeara. No eifort was 
spared; a society was formed; the matter 
was urged in season and out of season. 
They rescued 'slaves where they could, and 
formed a colony for freed slaves at Sierra 
Leone under a charter, of which Macaulay 
was governor from 1793 to 1799. The two 
great statesmen, Pitt and Fox, opposed on 
most questions, were united on this, and sup- 
ported the change on the ground that traf- 
fic in human beings was wrong. The length 
of the battle had its value, for the long dis- 
cussion showed that more was involved tbau 
a mere question of cruelty on board ship, 
more was needed than the end of the slave- 
trade. When at length success crowned the 
efforts of the society, in 1807, and the slave- 
trade was abolished by the Grenville Gov- 
ernment, the philanthropists had not fin- 
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ished their work. They began again, and 
fought for many years, till 1833, a harder 
and a longer battle, and they won a still 
more honorable victory in the abolition of 
slavery in all the dominions and colonies of 
the British Empire. 



CHAPTER m. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Looking back over the reign of King 
George III.^ we find that it was a time of 
great evouts. England lost* most of her 
great colouies in America, and gained a 
great and growing empire in the East. She 
fought a long and exhausting war in Europe 
with great bravery aud perseverance, and 
came out of it with a high reputation. 

The seeds of many changes also wore sown, 
to grow vigorously before many years passed 
— indeed, of nearly all the great reforms by 
which England has become so great, so well 
governed, so prosperous, and so contented. 

2. It is especially to be noted that during 
this reign, power had been gradually pass- 
The Crown ing into the hands of the middle 
loses power, classes, and more particularly the 
poi)ulation of the great cities. The pow- 
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er of the great Whig noble i 
Bevolntion had been broken 
Again, the power of the Cro^ 
less. King George III., who 
ly English) and most attenti^ 
tried hard to have his own 
ceeded to a great extent , in 
because of his industry and 1j 
what he thought was good fo 
But his policy was not wise, i 
of his exercise of power were ( 
after a time he grew feeble, i 
long time, he was mad. 

3. While the Crown thus 1 
middle classes, to whom it wa: 
becoming more ready to clain 
and more competent to use 
The example of the American 
onies was before their eyes, 
of the French Revolution was 
in the new spirit of inquiry, 
I widely. A demand for infon 

a quickly growing supply of 
icals, and newspapers, both ii 
Scotland, and tbese, in their t 
iubrease the demand for educa 
sire, for news from the war li 
of newspapers to a degree not 
While the House of Commous 
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less representative of the people, the news- 
papers were becoming the best means of ap- 
pealing to pnbllc opinion. 

4. The wealth, also, of England had grown 
greatly by teason of an enlargement of trade. 
This, though checked by the war, was con- 
stantly tending to throw a larger propor- 
tion of wealth into the hands of the middle 
classes, in whose hands manufactures and 
commerce chiefly lay. Much fell also to the 
largely growing class of artisans. The in- 
fluence of scientific invention was the same ; 
it, too, greatly benefited the trading classes. 
Engineering made great strides, especially 
through the adaptation of steam to machin- 
ery, to engines of locomotion on land, and 
to ships, though the great effects of the in- 
vention were not seen till later. All these 
things threw wealth into the hands of the 
middle classes, and increased wealth meant 
increased influence and power in the coun- 
try. In every way the middle classes were 
becoming the great power in England. 
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THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 

The Rise of the Datch Republic. A History. By 
JoHM LoTiiROP Motley, I4L.D., D.C.L. With a Por- 
trait of William of Orange. 3 vols., Svo, Cloth^ 
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THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 

History of the United Netherlands : from the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Yearb' Truce. 
'With a fall View of the English -Dntch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of 
the Spanish Armada. By John Lotqbop Motley, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Portraits. 4 vols., Svo, Cloth, $U 00 ; 
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JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 

Life and Death of John of Barueveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and 
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thl1htiil,lnctd,niiaelcgnnCnatTii1Ive or the great events 
(if Amerlciui blitory. It li uot written lu illoatrotlon 
of (luy fuvurite theory, It li uot the eipreMlon of any 
tden! sydem, hnt an honest endeavor to present llM 
r»ct9 III queatlnii in the pnre, nncolored light of triitli 
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Maeanlay's Life and Letters. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, G. Otto Trkvelyan, M.P. With Por- 
trait. 2 Tols., Svo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 60. 
Popular Edition, 1 toI, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

The biography is in every respect worthy of the 
•nbject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, and with 
great literary slcill. * * *Macaa]ay*8 Life forms a most 
iDteresting book, living as he did in the thick of the 
literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us many Aresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a part, and amusing and instructive anecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, and, above 
all, it throws a great deal of unexpected light on his 
own personal character. * * * Nothing coald surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Macaulay at home, from the 
time when, already a man in learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirits, he wrote to his sis- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debater, or spent evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning^ reciting, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishine 
the House with displays of oratory which excellea 
every thing heard ** since Plunket;** or, later still, 
when, in tfie intervals of composing his history, ho 
took his nephews and nieces with nim on holiday 
tonrs, and kept them in fits of laughter with pons* 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway Journey 
to the other.— ExamineTt London. 
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of Orelli, Macleane, and Yonge. 11 
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It exhibits tbronE^bont a painstaking endeayi 
render the gracefnl song of the Roniau lyrist 
rhymeless measures with the least possible sacrifli 
literary accuracy ; aud we think in reproducins 
curioaa felicitas iferborum for which Horace is so j 
famous, he has frequently been more successful 
auy previous translators. • • * The first thine v 
strikes us when we compare the translated Odes 
the originals, is the literalness and verbal accural 
the translations; and we notice with pleasure 
frequently Lord Lytton has successfully imitated 
terseness which he praises so much in the Koman 
— Examiner. 
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arts of versification, and few meu can write 
rhythmical prose. At the same time, he is a gci 
lover of the classical, and has caught its spirit wi 
little success. • * * The translation is one which < 
lover of Horace may read with profit. We hav< 
dom seen a better illustration of the truth that a 
translation is a continuous interpretation. — Speci 
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